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Bowater Makes New Offer for Price Bros. & Co. 


Associated with “London Daily Express” and Important Canadian Financial House, New Plan 
for Reorganization Has Strong Backing of Dominion Interests—Provisions Made for Both 
Bondholders and Preferred and Common Shareholders—According to Proposals, 


Would Supply $7,000,000 of New Capital 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontrEAL, Que., March 16, 1936—Bowater Paper 
Mills, of London, England, who made the first offer for 
the reorganization of Price Bros. & Co., in bankruptcy, 
are back again in the picture in the latest negotiations for 
the reorganization of the big Quebec pulp, paper and 
lumbering corporation, according to the papers here. It 
is stated that Bowater Paper Mills are associated with the 
London Daily Express (Lord Beaverbrook’s paper), and 
an important Canadian financial house in the offer, and 
that they have the strong backing of Canadian interests. 
The offer is said to be practically ready for submission to 
the trustee-in-bankruptcy, the Hon. Gordon W. Scott. 

It will be remembered that a new company called Pa- 
cona Ltd., acting on behalf of Lehman Bros. and Alumi- 
num Ltd., made an offer of $20,000,000 for the assets of 
the company. The new offer makes provisions for both 
bondholders and preferred and common shareholders. It 
also differs from the Pacona bid in its treatment of Ist 
mortgage bondholders of the bankrupt company. Pacona 
provided for the redemption of the Price Bros. bonds at 
par and the payment of interest arrears in cash. The lat- 
est offer, on the other hand, leaves the Ist mortgage bonds 
outstanding, it is understood, with the maturity date ex- 
tended to 1952, back interest to be paid in cash. Although 
the bondholders’ protective committee has accepted the 
terms of the Pacona offer, it is said the terms of the new 
offer may appeal to them as being more favorable, pre- 
serving for them as it does a 6 per cent security, which 
with the working capital provided by the offer and the 
contracts which should accrue from the new connections, 
should be able to pay interest right away—more especially 
in view of the improved conditions in the newsprint in- 
dustry as a whole. 

The interests behind the new offer will, according to the 
Provisions of the proposed plan, supply $7,000,000 of new 
capital, sufficient to pay back interest on the bonds, meet 
all creditors’ claims, and provide a substantial sum for 
working capital. As consideration for this $7,000,000 of 
new capital, the underwriters of the plan will take a like 
amount of 6 per cent convertible 20-year income bonds 
Which will carry with them a block of common stock in 
the shape of a bonus. It is reported that with each $100 


par value of the new 6 per cent income bonds there will 
be a bonus of 3% shares of common; this means that 
245,000 shares of common stock will go to the underwrit- 
ers of the income bonds. 

Preferred shareholders will, it is reported, retain the 
stock they now hold, with the same provisions as to divi- 
dends, etc. It is to be assumed, however, that the cumula- 
tive feature attaching to the preferred stock will be sus- 
pended, for a specified period at least. In addition pre- 
ferred shareholders will receive, in payment of arrears of 
dividends, 244 shares of common stock for each share of 
preferred held. Common shareholders will be offered 3 
shares of common stock in the new company for each 4 
shares now held. 

Preferred and common shareholders will also be given 
the privilege of subscribing to the new 6 per cent income 
bonds, preferred shareholders on the basis of $25 par 
value for each share of preferred stock held and common 
shareholders $12.50 par value of bonds for each share. 
The bonus of new common will go to shareholders who 
exercise their subscription rights to the bonds. 

In the event of this offer being accepted by creditors 
and security-holders of Price Brothers, the funded debt 
and capital structure of the new company to be formed 
would be as follows: $11,061,600 of 6 per cent Ist mort- 
gage bonds; $7,000,000 of 6 per cent income bonds; $6,- 
284,300 of 6% per cent preferred stock (probably non- 
cumulative for a period of years) and over 900,000 shares 
of common stock. 


Donnacona Reports Higher Profits 


Donnacona Paper Company, Ltd., reports slightly higher 
profits and a substantial improvement in working capital 
for the year ended December 31, 1935. The statement 
shows profit from all sources at $207,075 as compared 
with $206,522 in 1934, both figures being before depletion, 
depreciation and bond interest. 

The excess of current assets over current liabilities 
amounts to $733,176, an improvement of $27,558 in the 
current position of the company at the end of the fiscal 
year. 

An amount of $65,840 has been set aside for bond inter- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Badger Paper Mills’ Earnings Show Increase 


Ten Per Cent Gain Registered for Year 1935, Over Preceding Twelve Months—Sales Volume 


Substantially Higher—Plant At Peshtigo, Wis., Operated At Practically Full Capacity All 
Last Year—Two New Directors Elected 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

App_eton, Wis., March 16, 1936—Earnings of Badger 
Paper Mills, Inc., Peshtigo, Wis., for the year 1935 show 
an increase over the previous year of ten per cent, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures submitted at the annual 
meeting of stockholders last week. The total is reported 
by E. A. Meyer, president, to be $230,000, as compared to 
$205,000 in 1934. Sales volume showed a substantial in- 
crease, and the plant was operated practically at capacity 
all last year. 

Two new directors were elected to fill vacancies caused 
by the deaths of Charles A. Goodman and Morris Fox. 
They are: Harry L. Haslanger and C. F. Hoeper, both of 
Marinette, Wis. 

Officers elected by the board are: J. P. Pulliam, Mil- 
waukee, chairman of the board; Edwin A. Meyer, presi- 
dent; Johnson A. Angle, Milwaukee, and C. F. Hoeper, 
vice-presidents; James Liginer, Milwaukee, secretary and 
treasurer. Frank J. Lauerman, Marinette, and Mr. Has- 
langer are the additional directors. 


New Dock for Kimberly-Clark 


Contracts have been let by Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wis., for the construction of a 300-foot dock on 
the Fox River at Green Bay, Wis. The work will be 
done by the Waterways Engineering Company, Green 


Bay, as soon as the ice goes out of the river. The work 
is to be completed by the middle of May, ready to receive 
cargoes of pulpwood. 

After experimenting last season with wood shipments 
by boat, the company has decided to establish permanent 
facilities for this purpose. The cargoes were transferred 
last year from lake steamers to barges for reshipment up 
the Fox River to the Kimberly, Wis. mill, but hereafter 
they will be conveyed by rail to facilitate both the un- 
loading from vessels and delivery to the mill. Loading 
equipment will be installed at the dock. 

Present estimates are that twenty cargoes of pulpwood 
will be shipped across Lake Superior from the vicinity 
of Michipicoten, Ont., or between 1,200 and 1,500 car- 
loads. The dock will be constructed on property owned 
by the Chicago and North Western Railway, and will be 
of piling faced with sheet piling and filled in. Direct 
rail facilities will thus be provided. 


Mill Operations Hampered 


Mill operations in the Fox River Valley have been 
hampered for the last week because of extreme measures 
taken by the resident engineers of the War Department 
to prevent floods. Sluicing has been going on for a month 
to lower the level of Lake Winnebago so as to take care 
of heavy flow induced by spring thaws on the upper Fox 
and Wolf Rivers. The result is that the water level was 
down as low as 21 inches below the crest of the control 
dam at Menasha, Wis. 

John Strange Paper Company, Menasha, found its in- 
takes bare for the first time in twenty years, with water 
neither for power nor manufacture. A shutdown was 
anticipated unless the water level improves, officials said. 
George A. Whiting Paper Company, Menasha, and Berg- 
strom Paper Company, Neenah, Wis., have had to resort 


to steam power to keep their mills operating, at an in- 
creased cost of production. 

E. M. Nisen, acting War Department engineer, said 
the permit to lower the water level was issued by the 
government because of activities of the association for the 
Relief of High Water, and officials of the city of Fond 
du Lac, Wis., where floods were feared. Petitions are on 
file pointing to $4,000,000 of previous flood damage in the 
Fox and Wolf Valleys. A bill is pending in Congress ask- 


ing an appropriation of $6,000 to enable the War Depart- . 


ment to prepare maps showing where storage reservoirs 
could be built in the upper Wolf River Valley to hold 
back flood waters so as to eliminate the water power 
shortage at this season, and in low water stages in the 
summer. 

News of the Industry 


A formal judgment was to be filed by Judge A. H. 
Reid if the circuit court at Merrill, Wis., last week whereby 
he rules that title of real estate adjoining the Tomahawk, 
Wis. dam and the two mills of the bankrupt Tomahawk 
Pulp and Paper Company passed to the Wisconsin Public 
Service Corporation when it purchased the dam over a 
year ago for a consideration of $8,000. The agreement 
at the time was that the utility company was to maintain 
the dam in good repair and to reconstruct it when safety 
requires. 

Portions of the land in dispute went to the Tomahawk 
Kraft Paper Company, Tomahawk, Wis., and to the Mari- 
nette, Tomahawk and Western Railroad. The Consoli- 
dated Water Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., is to take over the machinery of the defunct 
mills, and is to pay the Wisconsin Valley Trust Company, 
as trustee in bankruptcy, $28,000. 

Congressman George J. Schneider, Appleton, Wis., is 
taking a leading part in a movement at Washington, D. C., 
to revise tariff schedules to remedy the increasing com- 
petition of Wisconsin paper mills with foreign countries 
since tariffs have been reduced under reciprocal agree- 
ments. 

“The increased importations from foreign countries 
have depressed American paper prices and are preventing 
genuine recovery and increasing the unemployment in the 
pulp and paper industry,” Mr. Schneider declared. He 
pointed out that in the agreement with Sweden, the tariff 
rate on wrapping paper was reduced from 30 per cent 
ad valorem to 25 per cent. The trade agreement became 
effective August 6, 1935, and imports jumped from 4,000 
tons in 1934 to 12,000 tons in 1935. 

“In the same manner,” Mr. Schneider declares, “the 
imports of machine-glazed sulphite wrapping paper in- 
creased to such an extent the total for 1935 was six times 
the amount of importations for 1934.” 

Taylor D. Ward, formerly sales manager of the Brown 
Board Company, Watertown, N. Y., has been appointed 
as sales manager of the Bergstrom Paper Company, 
Neenah, Wis., according to announcement of N. H. Berg- 
strom, vice-president and secretary. He expects to move 
to Neenah within thirty days. : 

C. R. Meyer & Sons Co., Oshkosh, Wis., paper mill 
and water power builders, have been awarded second 
place in a non-accident contest conducted by Associated 
General Contractors of America, Inc. 
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Paper Demand Improving In Chicago 


Better Request for Book Paper Experienced, Due to Announcement of Advanced Prices on 
April 1—Bond and Ledger Papers Remain Firm—Sulphite Bonds Hold Up Well—Kraft 
Wrapping Paper Only Moderately Active—Paper Board Market Continues Steady 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Curcaco, Ill., March 16, 1936—The advancement in 
price in the book, envelope and tablet lines promised for 
April 1 has resulted in a splendid demand for these items 
in the Chicago area, as consumers fulfill requirements 
prior to the expected advancement. Bonds and ledgers 
remained firm, with no outstanding evidence of unusual 
changes in the immediate offing. Sulphites held their 
ground well during the period. Other lines made a good 
showing during the week, although the above mentioned 
were said to be the strongest. Kraft papers were not 
quite as firm as last week with demand contracting. 
Groundwoods had a satisfactory week with inquiries hold- 
ing up very well. Better weather expedited collection of 
waste papers and the enhanced supply had some curtailing 
effect on the local market. Board markets were satis- 
factory. 


Paper Salesmen’s Inaugural Luncheon 

The Midwest Division of the Salesmen’s Association of 
the Paper Industry inaugurated a most successful program 
at its Monday, March 9, meeting at the Hamilton Club. 
The event was in the form of a “Special Inaugural” lunch- 
eon honoring not only the newly-elected president and divi- 
sional vice-president of the association but also all past 
presidents and divisional vice-presidents from the mid- 
west division. Seventy-five salesmen and merchant guests 
were in attendance. The meeting was presided over by 
Jack Burrus, of the Albemarle Paper Company, newly- 
elected vice-president, and a part of the program was given 
by R. C. Johnson, Northwest Paper Company, new presi- 
dent of the national body. The only absentee among the 
veterans was George K. Gibson, first president of the 
SAP-EYES. The list included: J. H. Coy, Flambeau Paper 
Company; Harold Knott, Eastern Manufacturing Com- 
pany and Creighton Whiting, American Writing Paper 
Company, all former presidents and vice-presidents of 
the association; Walter Cox, Paterson Parchment Paper 
Company and Ray Russell, Marathon Paper Company, 
former vice-presidents. The meeting was informal in 
every respect with group singing and talks by the honored 
guests featuring the enjoyable program. The speakers 
stressed the program of the association; the reason for 
its Origin and the many ways in which it had benefited 
the industry and could help it at the present time and in 
the future. 

News of the Industry 


The directory of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
containing the personnel of standing committees for thé 
year 1936, contains the names of a number of executives 
well-known in the paper and allied industries. Division 
No. 8, Box Board Products, has E, P. Lannan, Central 
Fibre Products Company, as the chairman. Other mem- 
bers are: R. H. Ritchie & Co.; J. B. Brunt, Brunt & Co.; 
George J. Kroeck, Kroeck Paper Box Company and H. 
Schwenneke, Eureka Paper Box Corporation. Division 
No. 38, Paper and Envelope Division, has John D. 
Swigart, Swigart Paper Company, as chairman. Other 
members are: E. N. Whitaker, American Paper Goods 
Company ; James M. Abell, J. W. Butler Paper Company ; 
T. D. Lewis, George B. Carpenter & Co.; C. E. Lhotka, 


Bourke-Rice Envelope Company and H. Van Petten, W. 
E. Wroe & Co, 

Chicago now has the opportunity to welcome back a 
former business associate in the person of W. J. LaCrosse, 
recently appointed manager of the Chicago office of the 
American Writing Paper Company, 10 South LaSalle 
street. Mr. LaCrosse, succeeds A. N. Forsythe, who died 
a short time ago, and has been identified with the Amer- 
ican Writing Paper Company for many years, coming 
from the Cincinnati office to the Chicago office and con- 
tinuing here until Mr. Forsythe took the position over. 
Since that time Mr. LaCrosse has been working out of 
the Eastern offices of the company. He is well and favor- 
ably known in Chicago and in the western territory. 

Chicago has a new container industry in prospect ac- 
cording to reports announced this week that the Paul 
Hawkins Company planned the building of plants in both 
Chicago and New York to manufacture a new cup for 
the ice cream trade known as “Twistee” and described as 
a “drip-less” cup. The company already has a Los An- 
geles factory and plans to produce about 175,000,000 of 
the cups this year for consumption in the ice cream in- 
dustry alone. The cup is tubular in shape and unrolls as 
the ice cream is consumed thus getting the excellent mer- 
chandising name of “Twistee.” At the bottom of the tube 
is a compartment which will contain a napkin. The 
product is expected to be very popular in the ice cream 
industry, particularly, with respect to road side and stand 
consumption. 

The Marquette Paper Company has been occupying its 
new building at 517 South Wells street since late in Febru- 
ary. The company has its offices on the fifth floor, modern 
in every detail. The new location gives the concern ample 
opportunity to carry a complete stock and to expedite 
service to its large trade in this area... 

The western members of the Sulphite Bond Division of 
the Writing Paper Manufacturers Association held an 
important meeting at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago, on 
March 5. The informal meeting was presided over by 
Emmett Naylor, secretary of the association. 

The General Box Corporation has reported a net profit 
of $4,135 for the year 1935, as compared to a loss of 
$28,095 in 1934. The company also advised stockholders 
that investments in fixed assets last year were greater 
than for several years past. N. W. Embry, president, 
stated that the increase in plant investment was partly due 
to the equipping of the St. Louis plant for the fabrica- 
tion of corrugated shipping containers. The report also 
stated that the company is now arranging for space in 
the Houston plant to install a corrugated box manufac- 
turing unit. Mr. Embry pointed out that “the trend for 
some years towards corrugated containers has been very 
marked and the steps which we have recently taken con- 
template more active utilization of our facilities along that 
line.” 

Shippers relying on the Great Lakes for water transit, 
including those with newsprint sources involving Great 
Lakes travel, are reported to be still finding it necessary 
for the winter to break up before shipments get underway. 
Ice reports show severe conditions throughout the Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence areas. 
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Ontario Government Averts Pulpwood Strike 


Agreement Affecting Five Thousand Workers Ratified Under Industrial Standards Act—Order 
Becomes Legal and Binding on Employers and Employees Alike—Schedule of Wages and 
Hours Signed by Lake-Head Operators 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont.; March 16, 1936—Effect of the Ontario 
Government’s order-in-council, passed last week, by which 
agreements affecting 5,000 pulpwood workers are ratified 
under the Industrial Standards Act, will be far-reaching, 
according to Ontario Government sources. The agreement, 
under the provisions of the much criticized act, affects 
men in the Port Arthur, Thunder Bay area of Ontario, 
and it now becomes legal and binding on employers and 
employees alike. Schedules of wages and hours were 
signed by about 90 per cent of the lakehead pulpwood 
operators. Ontario Government officials regard the agree- 
ment as one of the major accomplishments of the act to 
date. Significance of the agreement lies in the fact that 
it is expected to avert the annual strike.of timber workers 
which, in other years, has cost Ontario thousands of 
dollars in trade lost to the United States. Buyers have 
avoided lake-head pulp wood producers because conditions 
in Thunder Bay have jeopardized shipments and pre- 
vented any real guarantee of deliveries. 


Newsprint Price Cutting to be Checked 


An interprovincial decision to work against alleged 
raids on the newsprint market by price-cutting news- 
print firms was reported in Toronto this week to be the 
big feature of current Ontario-Quebec conferences. The 
report was accompanied by an announcement from the 
Hon. Peter Heenan that a newsprint market conference 
would meet in Montreal this week. The conference is a 
follow-up of the newsprint conversations held last week 
by the Hon. Mr. Heenan and Premier Taschereau of 
Quebec. It will be an “industry” meeting with no rep- 
resentatives of the Ontario Government, at least, present. 

The Hon. Mr. Heenan indicated that a program was 
being worked out which is aimed at what he described as 
industry-disrupting raids on the newsprint market by 
price-cutting firms. ‘Both Governments” the Ontario 
Minister of Lands and Forests said of last week’s con- 
ference “realized that they had to work in co-operation 
instead of one province trying to take the tonnage and 
the markets of the other.” Ontario, it was intimated, is 
taking the position that further market disruption due to 
price-cutting would bring the industry to the place where 
the wages to employees and Northern settlers will be 
threatened. “I’ve been working on this for about a year,” 
said Mr. Heenan, “and that was one reason why we op- 
posed the Great Lakes Paper Company move.” The Min- 
ister made it clear that he felt there had be a middle 
course between a low price that would wreck the industry 
and a high price, and that there should be a measure of 
control so prices would not go so high as to threaten 
newspaper publishers in a time of emergency. 


Paper Company Retires Its Bonds 


Ritchie and Ramsay, Ltd., subsidiary of Alliance Paper 
Mills, Ltd., which in turn is subsidiary of Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Ltd., has given notice that it will redeem 
all its 20-year 7 per cent bonds, with a premium of 5 
per cent and accrued interest on April 1 next. The amount 
outstanding at the end of 1934 was $151,900. This is the 
third subsidiary of Alliance Paper Mills that has re- 


deemed all its bonds in the past several months, George- 
town Coated Paper Mills and Lincoln Pulp and Paper 
Company having announced retirements of their respec- 
tive issues last December, the former amounting to $164, 
500 and the latter $663,900. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


The St. Catharines Golf Club was the scene of a pleas- 
ant gathering recently, when a dinner was tendered by the 
Alliance Paper Mills to J. G. Emery, who a few months 
ago retired on pension from the company. It was re- 
called that Mr. Emery had been with the organization 
for forty years and his value to the company was acknow|l- 
edged by a number of the executives who were gathered 
to do him honor. The managing director of Alliance, 
George W. Pauline, presented the guest with a suitably 
engraved sterling silver fruit bowl and complimentary ad- 
dresses were given by George C. Winlow, sales manager 
of the J. R. Booth Company; Ben Logie, now associated 
with the Canada Paper Company and others. 

The Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., have just issued 
a pair of attractive folders on Progress Bond and Belfast 
Bond. One of them encloses a standard for chart and the 
other is illustrated with a set of beautiful photographs 
showing the care with which the company’s fine papers 
are manufactured. 

Movement of newsprint from British Columbia to Gulf 
ports continues to show a fair demand and in the past 
months, several large consignments of the paper product 
have been exported. The Norwegian motorship Nyhaug 
berthed at Powell River recently to load a large shipment 
of newsprint and sailed for Houston, Texas. 

Abnormal activity featured the shipping docks of the 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Company’s plant at Port 
Alice, on the West coast of Vancouver Island recently. 
Within a period of five days, six vessels had docked and 
loaded pulp at the port for various destinations. One 
shipment of over a thousand tons was loaded on a deep 
sea steamer, while the other vessels were all coastal boats 
which took on heavy consignments of pulp for trans- 
shipment at larger ports. 

Valleyfield Coated Paper Company is putting in two 
new embossing rolls for special effects on coated stock 
for box papers. Don Valley Paper Company, Toronto, 
will shortly take delivery of the largest embossing roll 
to be installed in Canada, taking rolls up to 41 inches. 

Provincial Government hydro-electric power rates for 
pulp and paper mills in British Columbia were sharply 
increased by order-in-council recently. In future these 
mills will pay 60 cents per h.p., per year, or about three 
times as much for their water for power purposes 4s 
formerly. 


On an average day, Provincial Paper, Ltd., makes 
about 200 tons of paper on eight paper machines in four 
mills and all running three shifts, plus the output of six 
machines making coated paper only. It takes eleven super 
calenders running all the time to finish the portion re- 
quired this way and 19 sheet cutters to handle the approx! 
mately forty per cent of the daily production sold in 
sheets, the balance being shipped in rolls. 
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CELANESE cites these A advantages 


of Bell System Teletypewriter Service 


PrivATe Line Teletypewriter Service connects the 
New York headquarters of Celanese Corporation 
with a warehouse in the same city and a plant 
in Cumberland, Maryland. Four years’ usage has 
proved that the Service provides five major 
advantages: ° 


| SPEED AND ACCURACY in transmitting orders and 


other communications. Orders received in New 
York are teletyped to Cumberland and production 
begun the same day. Four copies of each order 
are made at each end in one typing — no time lost, 


no errors made in transcribing. 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE INVENTORY. Shipping and pro- 


duction reports are teletyped to New York every 
day. This provides an accurate, up-to-the-minute 
inventory—permits centralized purchasing, produc- 
tion control, and co-ordinated sales action on 
slow-moving merchandise. 


Quick AcTION ON ORDER CHANGES. Increases, 


decreases, cancelations, or revised shipping 
instructions are immediately relayed by teletype 


ANY COMPA 
ANYWHERG 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRI TER SERNICE 
TO ANY NUMBER OF DISTANT FO 


' 
ORDERS, ANVOICES, ETC.» 
MAKING A| NUMBER 0! 


OR PRINTED FORKS AS suown HERE.. 


to the right department. Customers are quickly 
advised of the exact status of their orders. This 
builds good will through better service. 


CLoseR CONTROL OF DYEING AND FINISHING. Spec- 
ifications are teletyped from New York as soon 
as received, enabling the plant to lay out and 


maintain an advance production schedule. When 
dyed samples are submitted, approval or rejection 
is sent at once. The teletypewriter has cut dyeing 
costs and speeded up completion of dyeing proc- 
esses — thus deliveries are moved ahead as much 


as three days. 


IMPROVED WAREHOUSE OPERATION. Reports of 


merchandise shipped from Cumberland are 
received at headquarters early each morning, 
recorded, and relayed to warehouse. Prompt infor- 
mation enables warehouse to lay out daily work- 
ing schedule, handle incoming freight faster, and 
give preference to rush orders. 

Kimberly-Clark, Champion, Nekoosa, and other 
paper companies use Bell System Teletypewriter 
Service. It is so flexible it can probably be applied 
with profit to certain operations of your business. 
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Paper Business Moderately Active In Boston 


Demand for Various Grades of Fine Paper Somewhat Restricted—Prevailing Request for 
Wrapping Paper Rather Listless—Paper Specialties Quiet to Fairly Busy—Box Board 
Market Comparatively Dull—Paper Stock Generally Firm 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., March 16, 1936—Paper merchants in 
the Boston area transacted a moderate volume of business 
last week. In some quarters of the market, the demand 
from commercial printers for fine paper was not so active 
as it has been. In wrapping paper, business was not rush- 
ing. At the local office of a large concern manufacturing 
bags and kraft, it was intimated that the demand was 
improving a little. Specialties were quiet to fair. The box 
board market was quiet. 

Paper stock was firm as a whole, with a few advances, 
although there were some declines. It is reported in the 
trade here that mixed papers, old newspapers and roof- 
ing rags have fallen off in price in New York and that 
similar declines are expected to take place in the Boston 
market. Under old papers, the Boston market for old 
newspapers has risen to .37% @ .40 and mixed papers 
have remained at the same levels, .25 @ .35, while No. 1 
kraft has declined to 1.25 on the high side, making the 
range 1.20 @ 1.25 compared with a former quotation 
of 1.20 @ 1.30. Bagging held its own in the majority 
of grades, although prices were a little lower in some. 
Foreign manila rope eased off to 2.30 @ 2.40 from 2.40 
@ 2.55, domestic manila rope to 2.30 @ 2.40 from 2.40 
@ 2.50, foreign gunny No. 1 to 2.05 @ 2.15 from 2.00 
@ 2.20, and Australian wool pouches to 2.85 @ 3.00 
from 3.00 @ 3.15. New domestic rags were fairly firm 
and in good demand. New black silesias appreciated in 
value to .0334 @ .04% from .03% @ .04. Old domestic 
rags continued generally steady, with No. 1 roofing stock 
going up to 2.10 @ 2.15 from 2.05 @ 2.10 and No. 3 
roofing stock reaching a flat 1.65 compared with a former 
quotation of 1.60 @ 1.65. The No. 2 grade continued at 
1.85 @ 1.95. Foreign rags tended to decline, but no 
actual price changes were made. 


News of the Industry 


At the annual meeting of Stone & Forsyth Company, 
paper and twine merchants, held in Boston, Wednesday, 
Edward H. Stone, who for fifty-four years has been the 
financial head of this company, resigned as treasurer and 
was elected by the directors to the office of chairman of 
the board of directors. 

As treasurer he was succeeded by his son, Robert M. 
Stone, who was also elected vice-president. Other of- 
ficers elected were: Otto R. Karnheim, president, and 
Ferdinand J. L. Hoss, secretary and assistant-treasurer. 
These officers, together with Percy D. Wyman, comprise 
the board of directors. 

Edward H. Stone, in the best of health at eighty-five, 
will still continue his active attention to the business which 
he founded in 1881 with the late James B. Forsyth, of 
which Henry L. Goodman, Boston, is a New England 
representative. 


The Marvellum Company, Holyoke, Mass., has issued 
a number of new books of Marvellum Box Coverings. 
Book No. 97 contains two swatches, one of Tinsel De- 
sign Silvergloss Papers, in white, lavender, buff, blue, 
pink, green, red, dark green, dark blue and black. The 
other swatch includes Stripe Design Silvergloss Papers in 
white, lavender, blue, buff, pink, green, and dark green, 


all with wave effect, and in white, dark blue, red and 
black, all with stars. Book No. 98 is of Rayon Papers, 
with the Tripo-Lure Design shown in white, light tur- 
quoise, light gray, lavender, light green, pink, light buff, 
light blue, peach, Nile green, magenta, turquoise, scarlet 
and dark blue. Another swatch of Rayon Papers show 
the star design in white, peach, lavender, light green, ma- 
genta, light buff, pink, light yellow, light turquoise, tur- 
quoise, green, scarlet, orange and dark blue. 

Tileston & Hollingsworth Company has issued a new 
price list of the following papers: Tru-Colour and Text, 
Book Paper, Coated Paper, Bonds, Ledger, Mimeograph, 
Mattapan Index Bristol, Crinoline Bond Envelopes and 
Milton Direct Mail Pieces. Accompanying the price list 
is a book, “Fascihating Trips to Historic Spots In and 
About Boston,” compliments of the American Oil Com- 
pany. The book is printed on City Antique, one of the 
twelve book papers stocked by the Tileston & Hollings- 
worth Company in Boston. 

Storrs & Bement Company is conducting an art exhibit, 
showing work of 31 prominent Boston artists and de- 
signers. A very large number have attended and a great 
deal of interest has been shown in the exhibit, which will 
continue until April 10. Accompanying the exhibit are 
41 winning packages in the All-America Contest, con- 
ducted by Modern Packaging. 

George N. Gibson, in charge of a branch office of 
D. F. Munroe & Co. at Chatham, Mass., has just re- 
turned from a four weeks’ trip to Florida and Cuba. He 
reports, however, that New England is the place to live in. 


Container Corp. Closes Cincinnati Plant 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Dayton, Ohio, March 16, 1936—It is stated that the 
Container Corporation of America has closed its Cincin- 
nati plant indefinitely, because of labor trouble. 

The Corporation in a statement said that vandalism in 
its mill, agitation and threats of strikes and violence, led 
to the decision. 

E. M. Mangan, of Akron, Ohio, representing the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp Sulphate and Paper Mill 
Workers, charged the closing was a “lock out.” 

Printed notices were handed to approximately 400 em- 
ployees. Manager John Hyde, asserting “a small group 
of radicals” was responsible, said the transfer of some 
office employees would be completed within a week. He 
stated that acts of vandalism resulted in $1500 damage 
to a paper machine. 


Goes with Everett Pulp & Paper Co. 


Katamazoo, Mich., March 16, 1936—Paul Fortier, for 
the past seven years superintendent of the Michigan Paper 
Company of Plainwell, has tendered his resignation to g0 
with the Everett Pulp and Paper Company .at Everett, 
Wash., as general superintendent.. Mr. Fortier was assis 
tant superintendent of the Bryant Paper Company for 
three years previous to his going with the Michigan Paper 
Company. 
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THE FINE ART 


OF LANDING 
HAYMAKERS 


The ‘‘champ”’ is seldom a Jack-of-all-trades. In 
fact, it takes a lifetime of concentrated training 


and a heap of natural talent to come anywhere near the top. 


Stowe-Woodward has mastered the art of building rubber 
rolls for paper making by the same sort of specialized train- 
ing and experience. Our record of victories over roll prob- 
lems exactly like yours is evidence that we can help you, 


too. May we have an opportunity? 


STOWE-WOODWARD. nc. 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS e MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK OFFICE WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


WHITE STAR Rubber Covered Rolls, STONITE 
Top Press Rolls and Smoothing Press Rolls, TANNITE 
Couch Rolls —all made by the COREWELD Process. 
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The Function of the Broker in the 
Waste Material Business” 


By Carlton B. Overton! 


Webster’s dictionary defines a broker as “a retailer or 
petty dealer; a peddler.” The word itself comes from the 
French term broquier, a dialect form of brochier. The 
original broker was accordingly in the first place a retail 
vendor of wine, hence in general a middle man, an agent. 

In the waste material trade and more particularly in 
the handling of raw materials for paper making the term 
broker has come to be applied to anyone dealing in the 
commodities involved who is not either a packer or a con- 
suming mill. ‘Naturally this covers a wide variety of 
dealers some of whom are (1) agents pure and simple and 
(2) others of whom could better be described as mer- 
chants; the distinction to my mind being that an agent 
handles goods on a commission or brokerage fee whereas 
a merchant buys the merchandise at one price and sells 
it at another showing a resultant profit or loss, dependent 
upon the success of the venture. Both are obviously 
middle men. 


Progress Implies Efficiency 


Progress implies efficiency and efficiency implies the 
doing away with all unnecessary operations or pieces of 
machinery not vital to the accomplishment of a given re- 
sult. This has sometimes led to the statement that a 
middle man is a fifth wheel in the economic scheme and 
therefore unnecessary. Such a statement while doubtless 
true in many cases is entirely too sweeping to cover the 
whole situation so far as our trade is concerned. 

In this paper I intend to examine the two groups of 
brokers mentioned above—(a) the agents and (b) the 
merchants—from the standpoint first, of their economic 
value and second, as to the manner in which this economic 
value, if any, may be used not only for the profit of the 
broker but for the benefit of those with whom he deals. 


The Agent 


Let’s deal first with the agent. Usually the appointment 
of an agent by a packer for the purpose of selling mer- 
chandise, or by a buyer for the purpose of buying mer- 
chandise is occasioned by geographical conditions. It is 
more economical for a supplier who is far removed from 
the mills who use his material to be represented by a com- 
petent agent who can adequately cover those mills and 
who can do this work in conjunction with his other ac- 
tivities in that territory, than for the supplier to employ 
a full time man as a local representative or to do the neces- 
sary traveling in order to make direct sales. 

Such an agent if intelligent and honest can represent 
the merchandise as well as the packer could himself and 
at the same time can present to the packer the mill’s prob- 
lems and viewpoints as he sees them on the ground and 
with the assurance for the packer that these views as pre- 
sented represent actual conditions and are not simply 
arguments put forth by the mill buyer in an effort to 
obtain a lower price. Such an agent has constantlv to bear 
in mind not only the interest of the packer whom he rep- 
resents, but also the customers whom he hopes to serve. 
If he combines these functions with selling ability not 
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only will his commissions give him a decent income but 
they will probably represent a lower tax on the total 
overhead of the business involved than some other method 
of handling the business. 

I could speak at length right here of the desirability of 
exclusive agencies, of the problems presented by such 
questions as whether agents for foreign packers should 
sell only to importers, only direct to the mills, or both, and 
could digress at some length upon the relative value of 
local representatives who are employees of the home of- 
fice as opposed, first, to local agents representing several 
suppliers, and second, to traveling representatives from 
home offices. Space does not permit covering these points 
however and actually the solution to many of them varies 
according to conditions obtaining in different localities and 
affecting different commodities. Generally speaking it is 
my belief that the agent pure and simple should limit him- 
self definitely both as to the commodities he handles and 
the field in which he sells and that he should not try to 


ride two horses. 
The Merchant 


We now come to the merchant. This is the dealer who 
buys merchandise wherever he can, pays his own money 
for it, sells it for his own account and takes all the credit 
risks involved in both the buying and the selling. Insofar 
as foreign materials are concerned such a merchant is 
usually the importer, and I believe there can be little to 
dispute about the fact that where foreign material is con- 
cerned the importing merchant is an absolute necessity. 

The purchase of foreign rags, for example, entails in- 
timate knowledge not only of the merchandise as it is put 
up in various countries, but also a personal knowledge and 
acquaintanceship with the foreign packers. The importer 
is a buyer of all grades of rags for all purposes and is 
constantly in the market, therefore he has an advantage 
with the foreign packer as compared to an American mill, 
which would naturally only be a buyer of such grades 
as it could use and then only when that particular mill 
was in the market. In addition to this the importer is 
familiar with all the details of foreign credits, shipping, 
deck handling, etc., which obviously does not fit into the 
routine of an American manufacturer. 

Now as to the merchant dealing in domestic stock. 
This is unquestionably the most controversial portion of 
our study. I will say at the outset that I believe there can 
be no argument that where a reputable. honest packer of 
rags or paper stock is so located that he can effectively 
and satisfactorily serve a conveniently located consuming 
mill, there is no ‘reason in the world for his selling his 
goods to such a mill through a broker. 

Before the war very few packers were reliable and even 
fewer were financially able to wait for their money as 
long as it was then necessary to do in connection with 
sales to the average paper mill. Here the middle man 
had a real function. It devolved upon him to pick up 
the material in large or small lots, supervise its prepat- 
ation, guara :tee the quality and pay off the packer each 
week for st ch goods as had been made ready. He then 
had to brins the merchandise together in quantities at- 
tractive to the mill, make his delivery and wait for his 
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money. If trouble ensued the mill had somebody substan- 
tial to whom to go, and so far as the packer was con- 
cerned if he was honest he had his money as soon as goods 
were ready for shipment. 


Situation Now Is Quite Different 


There are a few sections of the country and some com- 
modities in connection with which these conditions still 
obtain but generally speaking the situation is quite differ- 
ent. Packers large and small have learned that fair deal- 
ing and good quality is essential to success in business. 

Most of them know where the markets are and have 
sufficient capital to handle their business direct with the 
mills. Therefore in general it is my belief that today 
there is need for a merchant broker on domestic mer- 
chandise only (1) where geographical conditions justify 
his entering into the picture, (2) where he is generally 
recognized as a specialist in a particular commodity or 
commodities, and (3) where he is extending financial as- 
sistance to the producer or to the consumer which jus- 
tifies his special remuneration for that service. 

No one can attempt to dictate to a financially indepen- 
dent packer of merchandise when or in what quantities 
he shall sell his goods, and since this is still a compara- 
tively free country no one can prevent a broker from 
taking an abnormally long or short position on the mer- 
chandise he is handling; but I say to you sincerely it is 
my belief that those brokers who regularly indulge in 
that kind of speculation perform a vast disservice to the 
trade from which they obtain their living in that they 
create artificial and therefore unstable price fluctuations; 
they disturb the smooth flow of material from origin to 
source; and they create distrust in general on the part of 
the mills against those from whom they have to buy their 
supplies. Moreover, I believe that if the losses of such 
market manipulations were balanced against the profits 
resulting therefrom over a period of years, the speculative 


The Paper Stock 


By Stuart 


There are three essential factors in the successful oper- 
ation of the paper stock packing industry. First and 
foremost, is to maintain a high standard of quality in the 
packing so that the mills prefer it to inferior or miscel- 
laneous packing; second, cooperate with the paper mills— 
do not antagonize them and third, give efficient service to 
the producers of waste paper and pay for this waste a 
price which is neither too low nor too high. 

Quality of Packing 

It is highly important that the paper stock packer keep 
the que lity of his packing up to such a standard that the 
mills using it are glad to get it and prefer it to the stock 
they are able to buy elsewhere. While there are certain 
standard specifications for the various grades, it behooves 
the packer to pay attention to the purposes for which the 
stock is to be used. He should study carefully the special 
needs of his consuming mills, 


Cooperation with Consuming Mills 


Close cooperation with the consuming mills is absolutely 
essential. Remember, there is only one customer that gives 
waste paper any value at all and that is the paper mill— 
and it is, therefore, important that you give full coopera- 
tion to the only possible user of the commediity you are 
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broker would find to his surprise that he would have made 
more money had he continued to turn goods over steadily . 
at a small merchandising profit; that the market fluctua- 
tion on the commodity involved would have been infinitely 
less; and that the esteem in which the brokers as a group 
were held by the mills would be much higher. 


One Very Important Function of a Broker 


Right here let me say that there is one very important 
function of a broker that it is difficult to appraise in dol- 
lars and cents or to point to without resorting to numerous 
specific examples which would take up too much space. 
This is the function of the broker as a shock absorber. 
The materials with which we deal are subject to so much 
variation, the uses to which they are put are so different, 
and the viewpoint of supplier and consumer is often so 
far removed from each other that the presence of a third 
party between these two softens the shock and conflict 
and makes business much more easy than would other- 
wise be the case. 

If the best truck body in the world were mounted upon 
the finest wheels and axles that could be built its tenure 
of life would be short indeed were it not for the presence 
of resilient springs to take up the road shock. Surely a 
shock absorber is worth something not only to an auto- 
mobile but to a trade. A good broker is a shock absorber 

a poor one is a fifth wheel. 

In conclusion may I say that I am convinced that my 
friendly competitors in the National Association will agree 
with me heartily that there are many cases where the en- 
trance of a broker into the transaction is not only neces- 
sary but advisable, resulting in greater satisfaction to all 
concerned with no higher cost to the ultimate consumer 
but on the other hand that there is no place in any trans- 
action for a party who does not contribute something to 
it either in the way of service, quality insurance, or finan- 
cial aid. 


Packing Industry 


B. Sutphin' 


handling. If you ask favors of a mill, you must be will- 
ing to grant them. The mill and the packer have a com- 
mon interest. The mill is dependent on the packer and 
the packer is dependent on the mill. Too many packers 
have a chip on their shoulders against the only possible 
market they have for their commoditiy; on the other 
hand, the mills are often suspicious of the packers. For 
successful operation, this tendency toward suspicion or 
antagonism must be eliminated and in its place a mutual 
relationship created, in which each desires to be of service 
to the other. 

In considering the relationship between the packers and 
the mills, price is also an important factor. The mills are 
the only consumers of paper stock. While the packer 
should try to secure as high a price as possible for his 
product he must always keep in mind that it is essential 
for him to deliver stock to the only consumer, namely, the 
paper mill; at a price attractive to that consumer. If the 
packer advances his price to too high a figure, he faces the 
danger of forcing the mill to find a substitute. When the 
mill substitutes another commodity in place of paper stock 
the paper stock has no value and it becomes necessary 
then for the packer to reduce his price to a point where 
it is attractive to the mills. This is particularly true of 
book, ledger and shavings, which compete directly with 
pulps. There is a happy medium to be reached in selling 
to the mills, namely a price that allows the packer to make 
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a profit and yet affords the packer a ready market at all 


. times, because it is attractive to the mills. 

Undoubtedly, for some time past the price of paper 
stock has been too low. The mills have had most of the 
advantage, as shown by their operating reports, and the 
packers have made very little profit, if any. This condi- 
tion should readjust itself. It can be helped considerably 
if the packers refuse to pack stock except at a reasonable 
profit. It is all a question of demand and supply and if 
the packers followed the principle of not packing stock 
unless they could get a profit, the price would take care 
of itself. If the mills should get the price too low to the 
packer, the packer, after figuring his profit and expenses, 
would be able to pay so little to the producer that he 
would cease to. get the tonnage necessary for the operation 
of the mills—as soon as this shortage took place, the price 
of paper stock would automatically adjust itself. The 
packers have brought about this condition of low prices 
by consenting to pack stock without a proper return, The 
paper mills have not consented to operate their mills with- 
out a proper return—if the packers followed the example 
set by the mills this problem of price would be solved. 

The mills are very dependent on the packers. Take, 
for instance, a mill using three or four thousand tons a 
month—they must have packers to provide the nucleus 
of this tonnage. They can pick up odd lots on the outside 
but they are dependent for their main basis of supply, on 
the packer who concentrates tonnage in one place and 
packs it properly. With this mutual dependency, it seems 
inconsistent that there should be any antagonism between 
these two parties who have such a common interest. 

On the subject of price, one of the fundamental trou- 
bles with this idustry, is that the proportion of brokers to 
packers is too great. Their interests are diametrically op- 
posed as far as price is concerned. The packer makes a 
profit when he has a respectable selling price. The broker 
makes a profit at any price, provided he can secure the 
volume, consequently in any effort on the part of the mills 
to reduce the price of paper stock, these mills have the 
opposition of the packers, but usually the full cooperation 
of the brokers. That is the basic weakness in this indus- 
try as far as price is concerned. For example, if a broker 
were handling a grade of stock at a profit of one dollar 
per ton, there would be no more advantage to him if the 
price were fifteen dollars than if it were ten dollars—in 
fact he would prefer the ten dollars, as his investment 
would be smaller, whereas the fifteen dollar price to the 
packer would be a great advantage, in that he could pay 
the producer a respectable price and still have margin 
enough to make a reasonable profit over and above his ex- 
penses. 

Relationship to the Producers of Waste Paper 

In the buying of waste paper from the producers, serv- 
ice is the packer’s first consideration. This is a waste 
product and the removal of it regularly at the producer’s 
convenience, is more attractive to the producer than price. 
The prices paid to the producer should be neither too high 
nor too low—if they are too high and no margin of profit 
is left for the packer, there is no reason for the packer’s 
existence ; if they are too low, the producer cannot afford 
to save it for the packers and either burns it or sends it 
to the incinerator; therefore, combine a fair price with 
efficient service and the packer becomes an essential factor 
in any community. It is highly important to any city to 
have a responsible paper stock packing company that is 
equipped to remove waste paper regularly. Waste paper 
is quite a fire hazard and if the packers who are respon- 
sible for the collection, were eliminated, it’ would be a 
serious blow to any city. 


In summing up the whole picture, the paper stock 
packer is a necessary factor both to the city which pro- 
duces the waste paper and to the mills that consume it. 
Pay to the producers a sufficient price to justify their say- 
ing the paper and keeping it clean. Pack your stock in 
such a way that the quality is uniform and attractive to 
the mills that use it. Sell your stock to the mills instead 
of allowing them to buy it from you. Be independent in 
your sales to the extent of demanding a profit for the im- 
portant service you are rendering and as the paper indus- 
try grows and expands, the paper stock packer should be- 
come more and more an essential factor in the picture. 
This industry can only grow and develop if operated prof- 
itably and it can only be operated profitably by selling 
your stock at a respectable price. The permanency of this 
industry in the general paper picture depends on whether 
or not it can be operated on a profitable basis. 


Philadelphia Paper Jottings 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 16, 1936—John J. Shinners, 
Jr., of Acme Specialty Sales Company, secretary of the 
Philadelphia Paper and Cordage Association, has issued 
invitations to members to attend the regular monthly meet- 
ing which will be held on Friday, March 20 at Hotel 
Adelphia. Dr. John Eiman, Director of Laboratories at 
the Abington Memorial Hospital will be guest speaker. 
Dr. Eiman, an outstanding member of the medical pro- 
fession, is a frank and forceful speaker. His topic will 
be “Misconceptions Regarding Medical Science.” Norbert 
A. Considine, president of the Paper House of Pennsyl- 
vania and of the Paper Trade Association of Philadelphia, 
will also address those present. 

Stockholders of Vortex Cup Company have approved 
details of the proposed merger with the Individual Drink- 
ing Cup Company, Inc. of Easton, Pa., including changing 
the name of the company to Dixie-Vortex Company. 

Whiting-Patterson Company, Inc., 320 North 13th 
street, is mailing out this week a very attractive piece in 
the form of “Ambassadors of Good Will,” more generally 
known as envelopes. Accompanying the envelopes is a 
very interesting sales message. 


Philadelphia Paper Demand Light 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 16, 1936—Distributors of 
both fine and coarse papers found the past week one of 
quiet, steady business, despite the fact that deliveries were 
more or less curtailed on account of the great ice floes in 
this region, which, in some cases necessitated the closing 
of mills located on the rivers affected. Predictions are 
rife, however, that the summer season immediately ahead 
will establish a new era in paper history judging from the 
inquiries in hand, thereby establishing a firm and com- 
mendable basis for their predictions. It was also learned 
from one of the leading distributors here that already they 
are beginning to feel the seasonal impulse of new Spring 
business, although they are not fully convinced that the 
trend will be definite and permanent, being mindful of 
bewildering rumors concerning the tax outlook. 

The paper stock business is moving along on even keel 
with hardly a reportable change from the conditions which 
maintained a week ago. For the very cheapest packings 
of common and mixed, quotations are largely nominal, but 
for the better packings of these common papers and for 
the entire line of soft and hard white shavings and other 
book stock of the better grades, mill prices remain un- 
changed, with their willingness to take virtually all that is 
offered at existing prices—none too high the packers de- 
clare—but with comparatively small volume of stock 
coming in. 
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pendable two-fold service in pulp making—they 
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rior operating characteristics, and they stay on 
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a satisfactory metal for pulp making fluids but 
a great reserve of strength, which protects against 
strains and guards the precision with which the 
guided disc moves and seats. 

Every part, down to the stem nut, bears the 
marks characteristic of all Crane products—sci- 
entific design and painstaking manufacture. 
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a profit and yet affords the packer a ready market at all 
times, because it is attractive to the mills. 

Undoubtedly, for some time past the price of paper 
stock has been too low. The mills have had most of the 
advantage, as shown by their operating reports, and the 
packers have made very little profit, if any. This condi- 
tion should readjust itself. It can be helped considerably 
if the packers refuse to pack stock except at a reasonable 
profit. It is all a question of demand and supply and if 
the packers followed the principle of not packing stock 
unless they could get a profit, the price would take care 
of itself. If the mills should get the price too low to the 
packer, the packer, after figuring his profit and expenses, 
would be able to pay so little to the producer that he 
would cease to. get the tonnage necessary for the operation 
of the mills—as soon as this shortage took place, the price 
of paper stock would automatically adjust itself. The 
packers have brought about this condition of low prices 
by consenting to pack stock without a proper return. The 
paper mills have not consented to operate their mills with- 
out a proper return—if the packers followed the example 
set by the mills this problem of price would be solved. 

The mills are very dependent on the packers. Take, 
for instance, a mill using three or four thousand tons a 
month—they must have packers to provide the nucleus 
of this tonnage. They can pick up odd lots on the outside 
but they are dependent for their main basis of supply, on 
the packer who concentrates tonnage in one place and 
packs it properly. With this mutual dependency, it seems 
inconsistent that there should be any antagonism between 
these two parties who have such a common interest. 

On the subject of price, one of the fundamental trou- 
bles with this idustry, is that the proportion of brokers to 
packers is too great. Their interests are diametrically op- 
posed as far as price is concerned. The packer makes a 
profit when he has a respectable selling price. The broker 
makes a profit at any price, provided he can secure the 
volume, consequently in any effort on the part of the mills 
to reduce the price of paper stock, these mills have the 
opposition of the packers, but usually the full cooperation 
of the brokers. That is the basic weakness in this indus- 
try as far as price is concerned. For example, if a broker 
were handling a grade of stock at a profit of one dollar 
per ton, there would be no more advantage to him if the 
price were fifteen dollars than if it were ten dollars—in 
fact he would prefer the ten dollars, as his investment 
would be smaller, whereas the fifteen dollar price to the 
packer would be a great advantage, in that he could pay 
the producer a respectable price and still have margin 
enough to make a reasonable profit over and above his ex- 
penses. 

Relationship to the Producers of Waste Paper 


In the buying of waste paper from the producers, serv- 
ice is the packer’s first consideration. This is a waste 
product and the removal of it regularly at the producer’s 
convenience, is more attractive to the producer than price. 
The prices paid to the producer should be neither too high 
nor too low—if they are too high and no margin of profit 
is left for the packer, there is no reason for the packer’s 
existence ; if they are too low, the producer cannot afford 
to save it for the packers and either burns it or sends it 
to the incinerator; therefore, combine a fair price with 
efficient service and the packer becomes an essential factor 
in any community. It is highly important to any city to 
have a responsible paper stock packing company that is 
equipped to remove waste paper regularly. Waste paper 
is quite a fire hazard and if the packers who are respon- 
sible for the collection, were eliminated, it’ would be a 
serious blow to any city. 


In summing up the whole picture, the paper stock 


' packer is a necessary factor both to the city which pro- 


duces the waste paper and to the mills that consume it. 
Pay to the producers a sufficient price to justify their sav- 
ing the paper and keeping it clean. Pack your stock in 
such a way that the quality is uniform and attractive to 
the mills that use it. Sell your stock to the mills instead 
of allowing them to buy it from you. Be independent in 
your sales to the extent of demanding a profit for the im- 
portant service you are rendering and as the paper indus- 
try grows and expands, the paper stock packer should be- 
come more and more an essential factor in the picture. 
This industry can only grow and develop if operated prof- 
itably and it can only be operated profitably by selling 
your stock at a respectable price. The permanency of this 
industry in the general paper picture depends on whether 
or not it can be operated on a profitable basis. 


Philadelphia Paper Jottings 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 16, 1936—John J. Shinners, 
Jr., of Acme Specialty Sales Company, secretary of the 
Philadelphia Paper and Cordage Association, has issued 
invitations to members to attend the regular monthly meet- 
ing which will be held on Friday, March 20 at Hotel 
Adelphia. Dr. John Eiman, Director of Laboratories at 
the Abington Memorial Hospital will be guest speaker. 
Dr. Eiman, an outstanding member of the medical pro- 
fession, is a frank and forceful speaker. His topic will 
be “Misconceptions Regarding Medical Science.” Norbert 
A. Considine, president of the Paper House of Pennsyl- 
vania and of the Paper Trade Association of Philadelphia, 
will also address those present. 

Stockholders of Vortex Cup Company have approved 
details of the proposed merger with the Individual Drink- 
ing Cup Company, Inc. of Easton, Pa., including changing 
the name of the company to Dixie-Vortex Company. 

Whiting-Patterson Company, Inc., 320 North 13th 
street, is mailing out this week a very attractive piece in 
the form of “Ambassadors of Good Will,” more generally 
known as envelopes. Accompanying the envelopes is a 
very interesting sales message. 


Philadelphia Paper Demand Light 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 16, 1936—Distributors of 
both fine and coarse papers found the past week one of 
quiet, steady business, despite the fact that deliveries were 
more or less curtailed on account of the great ice floes in 
this region, which, in some cases necessitated the closing 
of mills located on the rivers affected. Predictions are 
rife, however, that the summer season immediately ahead 
will establish a new era in paper history judging from the 
inquiries in hand, thereby establishing a firm and com- 
mendable basis for their predictions. It was also learned 
from one of the leading distributors here that already they 
are beginning to feel the seasonal impulse of new Spring 
business, although they are not fully convinced that the 
trend will be definite and permanent, being mindful of 
bewildering rumors concerning the tax outlook. 

The paper stock business is moving along on even keel 
with hardly a reportable change from the conditions which 
maintained a week ago. For the very cheapest packings 
of common and mixed, quotations are largely nominal, but 
for the better packings of these common papers and for 
the entire line of soft and hard white shavings and other 
book stock of the better grades, mill prices remain un- 
changed, with their willingness to take virtually all that 1s 
offered at existing prices—none too high the packers de- 
clare—but with comparatively small volume of stock 
coming in. 
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Crane All-Iron Wedge Gate Valves perform a de- 


pendable two-fold service in pulp making—they 
control easily and positively because of their supe- 
rior operating characteristics, and they stay on 
the job, unaffected by caustic soda or sulphate 


liquors. 


Dense castings of high quality provide not only 
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a satisfactory metal for pulp making fluids but 
a great reserve of strength, which protects against 
strains and guards the precision with which the 


guided disc moves and seats. 


Every part, down to the stem nut, bears the 
marks characteristic of all Crane products—sci- 
entific design and painstaking manufacture. 
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Obituary 


John H. Black 


Toronto, Ont., March 16, 1936—John Homer Black, 
for many years prominent in the business world of Can- 
ada, died suddenly on March 11, in his sixty-first year. 

He had served as director of numerous enterprises in 
Canada, including the Great Lakes Paper Company, Ltd. ; 
the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd.; the Spruce 
Falls Power and Paper Company, Ltd.; the Dominion 
Construction Corporation, Ltd.; the Keeley Silver Mines; 
Vipond Consolidated Gold Mines, Ltd.; Canada Northern 
Power Corporation ; Canadian General Electric Company, 
and the Union Trust Company, Ltd. 

Mr. Black was born at Smiths Falls, Ont., was educated 
in the public and high schools there and was trained for 
the teaching profession. From 1892 to 1895 he taught in 
Lanark and Frontenac Counties. In 1895 he joined the 
Canadian Pacific Railway as telegrapher, graduating from 
that position to that of auditor and assistant general man- 
ager of the Kingston & Pembroke Railway. 

From 1904 to 1911 he was general superintendent of the 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway, which brought 
him into close touch with mining men. He was in turn 
general manager of the Northern Ontario Light and 
Power Company, of the Northern Canada Power Com- 
pany and in 1916 to 1924 managing director of the Excel- 
sior Life Insurance Company. Later he became vice- 
president and general manager of the Spruce Falls Power 
and Paper Company, Ltd., Kapuskasing and Toronto. 

His widow, a daughter, Mrs. Hugh Aird, and a sister, 
Mrs. Chester Lott, survive. 


Frank Hopping 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, March 16, 1936—Frank Hopping, 59 
years old, foreman of the Seybold Machine Works in 
Edgemont for 29 years, died ldst Sunday at his residence, 
202 Santa Clara Avenue, and burial services were con- 
ducted on Wednesday at 2 P. M. from his late home. A 
number of employees of the Seybold Company with which 
he was affiliated for so many years, were present at the 
obsequies, as well as officials of that company. Interment 
was made in Memorial Park Cemetery. 

Mr. Hopping, who began his shop duties with Seybold 
when a young man and worked his way to a position of 
responsibility in the manufacture of paper-cutting ma- 
chines, is survived by his widow, Jennie Hopping; two 
sisters, Mrs, Edith Angel and Mrs. Mary Tamplain, both 
of Dayton; and two brothers, Everett, of this city, and 
Forrest, of Detroit, Mich. 


Walter R. Mershon 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeTon, Wis., March 16, 1936—The death is an- 
nounced of Walter R. Mershon, 64 years old, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Standard Paper Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., leading jobbers. Mrs. Mershon 
passed away suddenly of heart disease last week while on 
a vacation at Gainesville, Fla. He is survived by his 
widow, a son and a daughter. 


Sherman L. Warren 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 16, 1936—Sherman L. War- 
ren, who was associated with the Huff Paper Company 
since 1913, passed away suddenly on Friday, March 6, 
after a short illness. Mr. Warren was highly respected 


by all of his associates ; he was prominently identiied \ ith 
the paper and bag business and had a wide acquaint:nce 
and a host of friends among the trade. 

He is survived by his widow, Helen Childs Warren, and 
his son, John Randolph Warren. 

Funeral services were held at his home in Riverton, 
N. J., on Monday, March 9, and were widely attended by 
prominent members of the industry. F 


George F. Schall 


George F. Schall, of the Beacon Paper Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., died on Monday, March 2, following compli- 
cations resulting from appendicitis, at the age of 46. He 
was in the employ of the Beacon Paper Company for 32 
years, beginning as an office boy, working through the 
ranks to salesman. and occupied a position of sales man- 
ager for the past seven years. He was widely known to 
the trade. 


Alfred J. McCartney 


Arthur J. McCartney, secretary of the Hudson Valley 
Paper Company, Albany, N. Y., passed away on Tuesday, 
March 10. 


New Waldron Embossing Machine Catalog 


The John Waldron Corporation of New Brunswick, 
N. J., has just published a very complete and attractive 
catalog covering its complete line of embossing machines 
and embossing rolls. In a very interesting manner, it de- 
scribes the art of embossing, development of embossing 
machines, characteristics of embossing on various types of 
materials, construction of the famous Waldron embossing 
roll and provides full details for selection of proper ma- 
chine for material to be embossed. 

This 20-page book completely illustrates the various 
Waldron machines for embossing ranging from the ma- 
chine to apply artificial watermark on cigarette paper to 
the heavy duty machines for embossing automobile panels, 
wall board, artificial leather, rubberized goods and like 
materials. The exceptional Waldron machine for em- 
bossing tin foil or aluminum foil is prominently featured. 
New designs, new improvements permit Waldron machines 
for various purposes to operate at speeds as high as 700 
feet per minute on extremely wide goods or materials. 

Of considerable interest are the machines that provide 
quick change of patterns or designs where short runs are 
necessary. Also noted are the heavy duty embossers direct 
connected to a double drum winder, slitting attachment 
and double unroll. 

This latest Waldron book offers a complete treatise on 
the subject of embossing. A copy will be gladly mailed 
to any interested executive without obligation. 


High Water Closes Some Holyoke Mills 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


HotyoxkeE, Mass., March 16, 1936—High water in the 
Connecticut River the last three days of last week caused 
some inconvenience and forced the closing of five paper 
mills until lower water—the Franklin Paper Company, 
Taylor-Logan Company and the Crocker, Riverside and 
George C. Gill Divisions of the American Writing Paper, 
Inc. Auxiliary steam power and electrical power permitted 
partial operation of these mills. With water 10 feet or 
so over the dam the Holyoke Water Power Company 
placed sandbags across the rails of the Boston & Maine 
railroads near its head gate house as a matter of pre 
caution though the water did not reach them. 
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To Vote on American Writing Plan 


By order of Federal Judge Hugh D. McClellan, in the 
Federal District Court at Boston, a form of acceptance 
has been mailed to interested persons in the reorganization 
of the American Writing Paper Company, that is, bond- 
holders, stockholders and creditors for their vote. It is 
understood that Section 77-B requires that approval of 
two-thirds of these classes of creditors and stockholders 
must be obtained to effectuate the plan. 

The methods by which acceptances of the plan shall be 
evidenced are prescribed as follows: 

Holders of Bonds may execute acceptances in the form 
indicated and forward them to Rufus D. W. Ewing, Sec- 
retary of the Corporation, 9 Main street, Holyoke, Mass. 
The unsecured creditors and stockholders should also use 
these forms and if they approve the plan, send them to 
Mr. Ewing. Any acceptance may be revoked by suc- 
cessors in interest should bonds, stock or claims be sold 
or transferred. Such revocations may be filed with Mr. 
Ewing until that time that the Court finally approves or 
disapproves of the plan. 

On March 13, the American Writing Paper Company 
is ordered to mail to each bondholder, except those that 
have deposited bonds with the committee, and who owned 
bonds of record February 10, copies of these acceptance 
forms. Each creditor who had a claim against the com- 
pany on June 25, 1934, and each stockholder of record 
February 10, will also receive from the company copies of 
the forms prescribed for that class of claim, or stock. The 
bondholders committee shall mail a copy of the acceptance 
form to each bondholder who has deposited his security 
with the committee in exchange for a certificate of de- 
posit, and in the event of their failure to do this they 
shall provide the company with the names of those certi- 
ficate-of-deposit holders. 

The court also approves the division of stockholders and 
creditors into the following classes: 

Class 1—Preferred indebtedness, unaffected by the plan. 

Class 2—Secured indebtedness, specifically the First 
Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, and claims for interest. 

Class 3—Unsecured indebtedness, consisting of unse- 
cured claims allowed by the court or which may hereafter 
be allowed. 

Class 4—Preferred stock. 

Class 5—Common stock. 

The court specifically provides that the classification of 
any valid claims arising by reason of the disposition of the 
Holyoke, Norman, Dickinson and Windsor Locks proper- 
ties, is reserved for future determination. 

The distribution as provided by the Reorganization plan 
is as follows: First mortgage bondholders would receive 
$2,576,750 in new general mortgage bonds and 288,596 
shares of new stock. Claims under $100 would receive 
cash of $1,670. Other claims unsecured would receive 
$58,830 cash, $43,064 in new general mortgage bonds, and 
11,748 shares of new stock; preferred stockholders would 
receive 44,633 of new common stock, and common stock- 
holders would receive 9,404 shares of new common stock. 
The Holyoke Water Power Company, would receive $20,- 
437 in cash on their admitted claim, but this amount might 
be enlarged by future decision. Thus, there would be a 
total apparent distribution of $75,937 in cash, $2,619,814 
in general mortgage bonds, and 354,381 shares of new 
stock. All obligations incurred during operations under 
supervision of the court would be paid in cash. 

The treatment of each class of creditor and security 
holder under the plan would be as follows: First mort- 
gage bondholders would get $500 for each $1,000 bond 
and 56 shares of new stock; unsecured creditors would 
get 25 per cent of claims in cash, 20 per cent in general 


mortgage bonds and 5 shares of new stock for each $100 
of claims. Preferred stockholders would get 1 new com- 
mon for each two shares of preferred, and present com- 
mon stockholders 1 new common for each 20 old shares. 


Bond Issue for International Subsidiary 


International Power and Paper Company of Newfound- 
land, Ltd., a subsidiary of Canadian International Paper 
Company, will shortly be in the market with a $1,500,000 
bond issue carrying a coupon of 4% per cent, payable in 
Canadian and United States funds. The syndicate handling 
this issue will be largely a Canadian concern and it is 
likely that the bonds will be offered near par. 

. International Power and Paper Company of Newfound- 
land, Ltd., now has outstanding $4,866,000 of five per cent 
first mortgage bonds, due 1968. The amount of the author- 
ized issue is $19,466,000. It is understood that the pro- 
posed bond issue will be covered by the trust deed securing 
the 1986 issue. 

Last Fall, International Power and Paper Company of 
Newfoundland Ltd., carried out a refunding operation 
when £1,877,600 of three per cent guaranteed A mort- 
gage debenture stock was offered at 97 per cent through 
the Bank of England. The principal and interest on these 
debentures are guaranteed by the British Treasury under 
the Finance Act, 1934, and the proceeds were used to 
retire a similar guaranteed issue carrying a 4% per cent 
coupon. 

In addition, three per cent A mortgage debenture stock 
was issued to the British Treasury in exchange for the 
£149,700 extended A mortgage debenture stock, which 
had previously been issued to the British Treasury to the 
amount of A stock redeemed by the treasury’s contribution 
to the sinking fund. 


Changes at Mechanicville 


MECcHANICVILLE, N, Y., March 16, 1936—Announce- 
ment is made of a reorganization of the staff at the West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, which will become ef- 
fective immediately. George N. Hoover, general superin- 
tendent, is reported in poor health and the changes are 
made in order to lessen the burden of his duties. Victor 
S. Luke, who for the past ten years has acted as assistant 
to Mr. Hoover, has been promoted to the position of assis- 
tant general manager of the entire plant under his uncle, 
Thomas H. Stirling, general manager. George N. Hoover, 
Jr., a son of the general superintendent, who has been 
machine tender in charge of machines No. 5 and 6 for the 
past several years, has been made superintendent of the 
manufacturing section of the paper mill. Lawrence W. 
Strattner will continue as superintendent of the rewind- 
ing and finishing department of the mill. Rae D. Turner 
has been promoted to the position of boss machine tender, 
a position made vacant by the promotion of George N. 
Hoover to the superintendency. This change returns Mr. 
Turner to the same position he held prior to the beginning 
of the depression in 1930. 


Merchants Paper Co. in New Quarters 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Dayton, Ohio, March 16, 1936—Merchants Paper 
Company, Inc., Cincinnati, has leased the major portion 
of the building at the southeast corner of Pearl and Law- 
rence streets from the Provident Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, and is placing a large stock of paper goods in It, 
following the fire which gutted its former establishment 
at 819 Broadway. A loss of $75,000 to $100,000, cov- 
ered: by insurance, was entailed at the Broadway location. 
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CONS TRUCTION 


NEWS— 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Southern Waxed Paper Company, 
Woodrow avenue, S. W., manufacturer of waxed and 
other processed papers, has asked bids on general contract 
for new addition to plant and will begin superstructure at 
early date. It will be one-story, 50 x 200 feet, estimated 
to cost over $50,000, with equipment. Benjamin Lacy is 
general manager. 

Neenah, Wis.—The Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, has completed plans for new one-story addition 
to Atlas Mill, vicinity of Appleton, Wis., and will proceed 
with superstructure at once. No estimate of cost has been 
announced. 

Boston, Mass.—The C. & J. Carton Company, manu- 
facturer of paper boxes and cartons, occupying a floor in 
building at 601 Albany street, South End, plans early re- 
placement of portion of plant recently destroyed by fire, 
which damaged the larger part of structure noted. Loss 
reported over $25,000, including equipment. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Enterprise Paper Company, 
Third and Callowhill streets, wrapping papers and other 
paper stocks, has leased the one-story building at 226-30 
Callowhill street, totaling about 6,000 square feet of floor 
space, and will occupy for storage and distributing divi- 
sions. 

Jersey City, N. J.—The United States Gypsum Com- 
pany, 300 West Adams street, Chicago, IIl., manufacturer 
of wallboard and other building products, insulating board, 
etc., has concluded arrangements for acquisition of the 
National Asbestos Manufacturing Company, 163 Hender- 
son street, Jersey City, manufacturer of insulation and 
other allied products, and will consolidate with organiza- 
tion. Jersey City plant will be continued in operation by 
new owner, with company to be known as the National 
Asbestos Manufacturing Division of United States Gyp- 
sum Company. 

Dallas, Tex.—The American Paper Stock Company, 
South Pearl street, dealer and distributor in paper goods, 
has leased a new one-story building, totaling about 60,000 
square feet of floor space, to be constructed by the Mis- 
souri-Kansas & Texas Railway Company, Dallas, at Alamo 
and Lyte streets, where large tract of land is available. A 
three-story building will also be erected by the same inter- 
ests and occupied by the American Company for office and 
general operations. The first noted structure will be used 
for storage and distribution, including waste paper depart- 
ment. Entire project will cost close to $75,000, with equip- 
ment. E. L. Martin, North Texas Building, Dallas, is 
general contractor. 

_ Hinsdale, N. H.—The Hinsdale Paper Manufactur- 
ing Company, manufacturer of tissue paper stocks, etc., 
has plans nearing completion and will take bids soon on 
general contract for rebuilding of mill destroyed by fire 


several months ago, with loss estimated close to $200,000, 
with equipment. Reconstruction is expected to cost ap- 
proximately a like sum. New paper-making machinery and 
auxiliary equipment will be installed. McClintock & Craig, 
458 Bridge street, Springfield, Mass., are consulting engi- 
neers. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The Merchants Paper Company, 
819 Broadway, is considering tentative plans for rebuild- 
ing a portion of storage and distributing plant, recently 
damaged by fire. Work is reported to cost over $30,000, 
with equipment. 

Philadelphia, Pa——The Schuylkill Paper Company, 
256 North Third street, has leased property at Third and 
Vine streets, totaling about 9,000 square feet floor space, 
and will use for storage and distribution. 

East Liverpool, Ohio—The S. C. Williams Company, 
foot of Jackson street, manufacturer of corrugated boxes 
and containers, has plans maturing for proposed rebuild- 
ing of portion of plant, recently destroyed by fire, previ- 
ously referred to in these columns, and will place work 
under way at early date. 


New Companies 


Boston, Mass.—The General Paper Products Corpo- 
ration has been incorporated with capital of $10,000, to 
deal in paper goods of various kinds. Edgar Pitt is presi- 
dent, and E. N. Pitt, Wollaston, Mass., treasurer and com- 
pany representative. 

Hartford, Conn.—The Sterlite Fibre Products, 
Inc., 750 Main street, recently incorporated to manufacture 
and deal in fiber specialties, has filed notice of organiza- 
tion with Judson A. De Cew, South Coventry, Conn., 
president and treasurer; and W. H. Hollis, South Coven- 
try, vice-president and secretary. James F. Flynn, San- 
dusky, Ohio, will be assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 

New York, N. Y.—The Marving Paper Company, 
has been incorporated with capital of $20,000, to deal in 
paper products of various kinds. Lee Schwartz is one of 
the incorporators. Company is represented by Barshay, 
Frankel & Rothstein, 2 Lafayette street, New York, at- 
torneys. 

New York, N. Y.—The Keystone Waste Materials 
Supply Corporation has been incorporated with capital of 
200 shares of stock, no par value, to deal in waste paper 
goods. Company is represented by Benjamin Sholemson, 
110 East Forty-second street, New York. 


Virginia Paper Co. Appointed Agent 


The Virginia Paper Company of Charlotte, N. C., has 
been appointed an agent for Brown’s Fine, an 85 per cent 
white rag record and correspondence paper, made by the 
L. L. Brown Paper Company of Adams, Mass. 
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FUTURE MEETINGS 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PULP AND Paper INpustry, Summer Inter- 
national Meeting in Canada, August 3 to 7, Montreal, Quebec, The Saguenay. 
Details may be obtained from the secretary, R. G. Macdonald, 122 East 
42nd street, New York. 

New Encianp Section, Technical Association of the ty? and Paper Indus- 
try—Third Friday of each month at the Nonotuck Hotel, Holyoke, Mass. 

Detaware Vattey Section, Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—fourth Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lake States Section, Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try—second Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Appleton, Wis. 

Katamazoo Vatitey Section, Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park-American Hotel, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

American Putp anp Paper Mitt SuPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION, Annual 
convention, Grand Rapids, Mich., June 24-26, 1936. 


30-HOUR WEEK, LABOR’S ENEMY 


The constant recurrence of 30-hour week and other 
labor restriction proposals definitely indicates that the les- 
son of high costs, decreased demand and reduced employ- 
ment has not yet been learned by legislators, labor leaders 
and the community-at-large. That the 30-hour week is 
certain to reduce the annual income of labor and intensify 
unemployment is maintained in a graphic analysis by Mr. 
Allen W. Rucker and Mr. N. W. Pickering, business ec- 
onomists published in the latest of a series of booklet-edi- 
torials by the Farrel Burmingham Company, Inc., of An- 
sonia, Conn. 

Terming the 30-hour week “Labor’s Enemy No. 1,” the 
authors show that the annual wages paid to workers have 
been 36.3 per cent of the value added by the manufactur- 
ing process. This share, 36.3 per cent has been constant 
for the country in each of the last three census years, 1929, 
1931 and 1933, despite the influence of high or low prices, 
boom or depression, or the changes in political parties in 
power, Nothing has been able to increase or diminish this 
36.3 per cent paid to industrial wage-earners. 

The authors then explain how the annual income of 
workers is determined by the combined action of these 
three variable factors: the value of the unit of output, the 
number of units produced per hour, and the number of 
hours worked per year. 
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Annual wages paid by industry are 36.3 per cent of the 


product of the three forces combined. The fewer the hours 


worked in a year, the less the yearly income; and the 
more the hours worked, the greater is the yearly inco:ne: 
as is indicated by graphic charts which are containe: in 
the pamphlet. 

The authors assert that total number of man-hours of 
work available to American labor is the most important 
of all the variables that make up the annual wage. The 
big problem is how to increase that total in order that ther 
may be jobs for more workers and more annual income 
for each worker. Dividing the present man-hours of labor 
is certainly no solution; a way must be found to increase 
them, 

That is the grave danger of the 30-hour work week—it 
is merely another “share-the-work-and-wages” scheme that 
everyone remembers, and none too pleasantly. The 30- 
hour work week plan is even more dangerous, in fact, be- 
cause it will certainly reduce the total man-hours of work 
available, and in that way create more unemployment. 

The reason for this is very simple. The man-hours of 
work available are variable, now many and now few. How 
many depend upon just one thing: The number of auto- 
mobiles, suits of clothes, pairs of shoes, etc., that the pub- 
lic wants made. 


That number increases and diminishes with the rise and 
fall of prices. If the price is forced up higher, the cars, 
dresses, houses, and what not to be made will be fewer, 
and the man-hours of work to make them correspondingly 
less. If the price is lower, the demand for merchandise 1s 
greater and the number of work-hours in a year increases. 
The owners of Ford cars out-numbered a thousand to one 
the owners of airplanes and sea-going yachts and diamond 
bracelets because more of them are made at prices peo- 
ple can and will pay, That is why the number of men em- 
ployed in building automobiles is upwards of 200,000 in 
normal years compared to 14,000 making airplanes and a 
mere 506 making diamond jewelry. That is why $5 shoes 
out-sell $8 shoes by almost twenty to one and why the 
number of man-hours of work on $5 shoes is almost twen- 
ty to one hour on $8 shoes. 

Price controls the demand and the man-hours of work 
available—and the man-hours of work done determine how 
much value is created and the annual wage that can be 
paid American labor. 

So it is very, very important to labor to avoid pushing up 
costs of manufacture and hence prices. When that is done, 
it immediately reduces the quantities of goods to be made 
and the work needed to make them. And the annual pay- 
roll of industrial labor comes down accordingly. 

That is the simple danger of the 30-hour week. 
very real danger. This proposed law seeks to divide man- 
hours of work among more people, It proposes to increase 
the hourly wage rate and hence costs. That means an in- 
crease in prices, and increase in demand and a reduction 
in the man-hours of work available. 

A reduction in the annual wage of labor will inevitably 
follow, however much the hourly wage rate may be raised. 
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That is the fallacy of the 30-hour work week—it is a 
clumsy attempt to increase wages and employment by forc- 
ing up costs and prices—the surest known means of re- 
ducing demand, man-hours of work per annum, and an- 
nual wage incomes. The man-hours of work per annum 
applies with great force to unskilled workers, now by far 
the largest proportion of the currently unemployed. The 
number of unskilled employable is dependent upon the 
man-hours worked by skilled labor. At this writing, there 
is already a shortage of skilled workers sufficient to meet 
production demands on a 40-hour week basis. If the hours 
of skilled labor are reduced to 30 per week, there are in- 
sufficient skilled men to take their places. The result 
would be a reduced output and consequent reduced em- 
ployment for the unskilled. In brief, lowering the work 
hours of skilled labor would immediately intensify unem- 
ployment of common labor just as it did when NRA re- 
duced working hours from 48 or 44 to 40 hours per week. 

Employment is, after all, not measured by the number 
of persons working but by the number of man-hours of 
work to be done per annum, Dividing the available man- 
hours of work among more workers does not increase em- 
ployment in man-hours. 

Instead, that would reduce them, for the annual man- 
hours of employment available vary directly with the phy- 
sical units of merchandise to be made. Physical units de- 
manded by the public is also a variable, depending upon the 
degree of price balance. Higher costs and higher prices 
distort the balance and diminish the man-hours of employ- 
ment, because volume of demand is diminished. 

That at once operates to diminish the annual wage in- 
come of labor. The annual wage is a variable, fixed by the 
fluctuations in the three dimensions which measure it— 
the price level, the output in units per hour, and the man- 
hours worked per year. Of these three, the man-hours per 
annum are the most important and any distortion in prices 


| is instantly reflected in lower annual output values and 


lower annual wages to labor, corresponding to the fewer 
man-hours worked. 

That is why the 30-hour week is Labor’s Enemy No. 1. 
—it raises costs and prices and thereby diminishes de- 
mand and the total work available. And in that way it 
operates surely and certainly to increase unemployment 


and diminish the annual wage of those who retain their 
jobs. 


Dehydra Systems Incotporates 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., March 16, 1936—A certificate has 
been filed under state laws showing the incorporation of 
the Dehydra Systems Inc., with a capital of $10,000. The 


' Ncorporators and directors of the new concern are Carl 


F. Richter, E, F. Tucker and August F. Richter, officials 


| of the Stebbins Engineering & Manufacturing Company. 
| The pur; 


ose of the concern is to conduct general research 


laboratories in the chemical pulp field, invent, develop and 


: market chemical systems of chemical pulp manufacture. 


The charter of the corporation is perpetual and head- 


) Wuarters have been established in this city. The capitaliza- 
» “on consists entirely of $100 par common stock in the 


amount of 100 shares. 


Production Ratio Report 


(These statistics are based upon paper production re- 
ports to the American Paper and Pulp Association :) 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 


September (c) 

October 

November 

SE OU idence cetbnceceedee 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
CURRENT WEEKS, 1936 CORRESPONDING WEEKS, 1935 
*February 8 77.69 February 9 69.5% 
*February 15 77. February 16 
February 
*February 29 , March 2 
*March 7 a March 9 


The following statistics show the number of mills re- 
porting by ratio groups: 
Number of Mills Reporting, Current Weeks 
aot emnas 


a —— a, 
.8, Feb. 15, Feb. 22, Feb. 29, March 7, 

Ratio Limits 1936 

0% to 50% § 

ee 2 


Total Mills Reporting...... 341 


* Subject to revision until all reports are received. 
These data exclude (a)—Christmas Day, (b)—Fourth of July, (c)—Labo: 
Day. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS 


According to reports from the National Paperboard 
Association, per cents of operation, based on “Inch- 
Hours,” were as follows: 

1934 5 35 35 1936 
Sept. ... — % } oe be % Jan. .. 61% 
«0s ieee Oe J “ — 

Nov. ... 
Dec. (a) 53% 


Week ending February 
Week ending February 
Week ending February 
Week ending February 2 
Week ending March 


Joy Products Corp. May Locate at Carthage 


CarTHaGE, N. Y., March 16, 1936—Plans are under 
way for the establishment of a new industry here, the 
manufacture of disposable sanitary diapers. A meeting 
was held in the Chamber of Commerce rooms recently at 
which William A. Peck, inventor of the new cellulose 
product, demonstrated sample diapers, explained their con- 
struction and method of manufacture, and outlined his 
plans to local business men for placing his invention on 
the market. The majority of those present appeared to 
be interested in the product to the point of lending their 
financial support in establishing the industry here by pur- 
chasing stock in the Joy Products Corporation, which 
Mr. Peck has organized to manufacture and distribute 
the new garments. Mr. Peck and James G. Bussing, of 
this village, secured a patent for the diaper last fall and 
have subsequently incorporated a stock company for manu- 
facturing the article. The diaper consists of a layer of 
absorbent cellulose fiber enclosed in tissue paper and 
placed between a perforated water resistant paper face 
and a waterproof paper back. A machine capable of 
producing 85,000 diapers in a forty-eight-hour-week by 
operation at 70 per cent efficient productivity can be iu- 
stalled for approximately $3,500, according to Mr. Peck. 
He also declared that the finished product can be manu- 
factured to sell profitably at a lower price than other dis- 
posable diapers now on the market. 


SODA ASH... 


AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AND AQUA . . 
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O JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, chemist-minister, belongs the distinction of dis- 
covering nine important gases, among which was ammonia. In the course of 

his experiments, Priestley established the fact that ammonia is composed of nitrogen 
and hydrogen gases. One hundred and fifty years later another pioneering venture 
in ammonia was launched at Niagara Falls when Mathieson started the operation 
of a synthetic ammonia plant which took nitrogen from the air and combined it with 
by-product hydrogen gas from the electrolytic alkali process. Produced by an organi- 
zation already well-versed in the manufacture and handling of compressed gases, 
Mathieson Anhydrous Ammonia has from the beginning been noted for its purity 
and for the trouble-free container equipment in which it reaches the consumer. 
The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.), 60 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
CAUSTIC SODA . .. 


BICARBONATE OF SODA .. . LIQUID CHLORINE . 


. PH-PLUS (FUSED ALKALD . . 


. - BLEACHING POWDER .. 


- SOLID CARBON DIOXIDE . 


During an early experiment at 
his cotiage near Leeds, England, 

Priestley is said to have driven 
his protesting family from the 
house with the pungent ammo- 
nia fumes he generated. Years 
later, political enemies incited a 
mob toburn down his houseand 
laboratory near Birmingham. 
Priestley was barely able to save 
tren pate: his family. Soon 
after, he emigrated to America, 
where he died nine years later 
at the age of 71. 
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Improved Pulp and Paper Quality 


Through Incentives* 


By Sanford E. Thompson? 


Technical developments in paper and pulp manufacture 
in recent years have proceeded rapidly. Types of special 
equipment are being designed for economy of operation 
and quality maintenance. There has been, however, a lag 
in effective utilization by the mill personnel of the techni- 
cal developments. Too little advantage is being taken of the 
knowledge and experience that have accrued. One of the 
most effective means of maintaining standards with result- 
ing uniformity of quality and reduction in costs is through 
payment of incentives to the operatives for quality pro- 
duction. 

In paper or pulp production quality is of first considera- 
tion. Any reduction in cost of manufacture at the expense 
of the required quality standard is the worst procedure 
imaginable. Quite naturally there is a prejudice on the 
part of many paper manufacturers against incentives to 
the employees because of the fear of inferior quality of 
paper, 

Now this prejudice is warranted if the incentives take 
the common form of a reward for quantity production 
only. In some industries an incentive solely for volume 
of production may be permissible. In paper and pulp 
making, unless controlled by most thorough inspection or 
quality incentives, incentives for production are worse 
than useless. On the other hand with thorough control 
of standards, and quality or waste qualification, incentives 
result in greatly improved quality and reduced cost of 
production. 

A good illustration of what should not be done in a 
paper mill is an “incentive system” introduced many years 
by a so-called “efficiency engineer” in a well-known paper 
mill, The only preparation for the incentive was the com- 
pilation of a table giving pounds of production for each 
Variation in weight of paper, speed of paper machine, and 
deckle width by half inches. The machine men were 
given a reward for largest possible production. No stand- 
ardization whatever of operations was made. Then the 
management wondered why production, under apparently 


a Presented at the meeting of the New England Section of the Technical 
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like conditions, varied some 25 per cent and why so many 


lots of paper were rejected. 

Many of you, probably, in the course of your experience 
will think of similar attempts at quantity acceleration in 
the finishing or converting departments as well as in 
making, 

In this talk I am going to discuss general principles in- 
volved in paper and pulp mill incentives with illustrations 
of successful practice. In order also to picture more clear- 
ly the extent of uses of incentives a very brief set of 
questions was sent out to a list of about 100 of the most 
prominent paper companies in the country and replies 
were received: from 62 companies operating 129 mills 
located from Maine to California. The questions were 
simple, asking merely whether they had financial incentives 
in (1) pulp manufacturing, (2) in making departments 
of paper mill and (3) in finishing departments of the 
paper mill, and asking whether these were based on pro- 
duction or on maintenance of standards or on reduction 
in waste. Also the general nature of the incentives was 
requested and the results accomplished. 

The returns were rather astounding as indicating the 
small number of mills, among these which were selected 
as outstanding concerns, in which any incentives at all 
were used, and the still smaller number in which quality 
was a factor in the rewards paid to the workmen. On 
the other hand the mills which had installed and main- 
tained incentives involving quality as a first requirement 
were enthusiastic over the results obtained in maintenance 
of quality and reduction in cost. 

Let us start then with the first axiom that: 

(1) Incentives in a paper or pulp mill in which quality is 
not a first requirement are worse than useless. 

But let us not stop with this for experience has shown 
that: 

(2) Incentives properly applied based primarily on quality 
or maintenance of technical standards result in better 
paper and reduced cost and improved labor relations. 

(3) Improvement in uniformity of quality thus attained 
results in larger production and less waste. 

In other words quantity production in a paper mill, 
where, more than in most industries, the initiative and skill 
of the operative is a prime factor, must be accompanied 
by quality improvement to be productive of profit. 
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In this talk I am discussing financial incentives although 
in certain cases non-financial incentives, based on ex- 
ploitation of the results produced in quantity and quality 
by the different tours, have been fairly effective. 


Nature of Incentives Adapted to Paper and Pulp Mills 


In considering the nature of incentives that can be 
counted upon as satisfactory and effective the character of 
the operation must be taken into account. For example, a 
type of incentive that is good in some parts of a finishing 
room where the results can be definitely measured in 
pounds or sheets or other units is not adapted at all to a 
pulp mill or to the making department of a paper mill. The 
lack of appreciation of the inherent difference is responsi- 
ble for many a criticism of incentives in general. 

In finishing and in many converting operations the basis 
of an incentive usually must be quantity produced. Always, 
however, there must be a quality or waste requirement 
either as a factor in figuring the incentive. or else covered 
by very thorough supervision. 

In pulp making or in the making departments of the 
paper mill, on the other hand, quality, through attainment 
of standards, must take precedence and quantity produc- 
tion be either secondary or follow automatically; and, 
further, the rewards must be given to those who have a 
share in the quality attainment. It is the disregard of these 
two principles that is responsible for the majority of its 
failure of paper and pulp mill incentives. On the other 
hand our own experience and the experience of others—as 
given in replies to letters we have sent out—have proven 
conclusively that, with proper utilization of the quality 
element, incentives are satisfactory in giving larger re- 
turns to both company and employees. 

In all departments of a paper or pulp mill as well as in 
any other industry the establishment of standards of pro- 


duction and quality are essential before satisfactory incen- 
tives can be introduced. “Technical Control’’ departments 
are really one of the essential features in a paper mill even 
if the mill is so small that the department consists of only 
one man. The trouble is, however, that in most mills, even 
some of those with fine technical control departments, the 
technical control is no control at all but consists simply 
in the establishment of standards which are used as a 
guide and compared with the results after the event, in- 
stead of being specified as absolute requirements which 
must be lived up to in order that the quality be maintained 
and the operative receive due consideration or a wage 
commensurate with the amount and character of his day’s 
work, 
Planning Production 


Another essential in the maintenance of incentives that 
are really effective, must be a satisfactory control of pro- 
duction. This means not simply that the foreman or super- 
intendent regulates the sequence of jobs in an offhand 
manner. It means a thorough study of the orders as they 
come in and the making out of the manufacturing orders 
and their sequence so as to reduce shut-downs to a mini- 
mum and arrange the sequence for the best results for 
different furnishes and different colors. 


Pulp Making Incentives 


In pulp mills the utilization of incentives is even less 
than in paper mills. In the replies to questions sent out, 
for example, out of the companies replying who had pulp 
mills in their plant only three employed any incentives 
whatever. 

Perhaps this is not surprising because, in pulp making, 
incentives for quantity production alone will defeat their 
purpose by promoting badly cooked pulp. On the other 
hand by rewarding the operatives who produce the quality 
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of pulp required or who reduce the waste of materials 
there is opportunity for large savings which apply directly 
to profits. 

In one sulphite plant, for example, with which we are 
familiar, direct savings, with a production of some 30,000 
tons per year, amounted to over $300 per day or some 
$100,000 per year. 

The diagram in Fig. 1 illustrates the improvement in 
quality in the sulphite maintained through a bonus to the 
cooks based on attainment of standards which had been 
carefully fixed. The points on the diagram show the 
strength of hand made samples of consecutive cooks be- 
fore and after development of the incentives. Fluctuations 
in cooking were reduced 50 per cent. The average strength 
of the sulphite was increased 5 per cent and the fluctua- 
tion in bleachability, which was controlled in a somewhat 
similar manner, was reduced 30 per cent. 

The various incentives introduced in addition to the 
one shown cover sulphur consumption, bleach consumption, 
density and other factors, the bonuses being paid the men 
responsible for each operation. The quantity of screenings 
Was cut nearly in half, along with greatly improved clean- 
hess, and the strength of the bleach liquor was increased 
10 per cent. Reduction in cost of pulp produced was 15 
per cent. 

_ The particular plant referred to stood previously No. 3 
in low cost production among the group in its Association 
and after the incentive developments it attained No. 1 rank. 

In other pulp mills similar results have been attained 
and maintained by incentives based on standards of quality. 
In one sulphite mill, for example, the time of cooking was 
reduced one third through standardization with incentives. 
In another case the production of the mill was increased 
more than 9 per cent through the greater uniformity of 
quality obtained. Yield was increased also. 


egos secsessssees 


Paper Making Incentives 


In my opening remarks I told how an incentive should 
not be set in a paper mill. 

Fundamental principles which it has been found should 
be observed in developing incentives in the making de- 
partment of a paper mill may be summarized: 

1. They should include quality as predominating 
over the production factor. 

2. They should reward operatives who are re- 
sponsible for the qualities required, for ex- 
ample, the beater men may be included in the 
group with the machine tenders. 

. They should be set only after standards have 
been fixed for the various elements of quality 
and production. 

4. They may be made so as to provide competi- 
tion between tours. 

The most important savings are due to the greater 
uniformity of quality which reduces defects with con- 
sequently fewer returns and complaints. Actual dollar 
savings, however, which should far and away exceed the 
cost of incentive payments, consist chiefly in saving in 
cost of materials and supplies. 

Economy in the making of paper is variously effected 
by (1) increasing speed of paper machines, (2) increas- 
ing deckle width, (3) reducing the number and lengths of 
shut-downs, (4) reducing cost of raw materials, (5) re- 
ducing cost of supplies such as wires and felts and (6) 
reducing indirect labor. 

The speeds of paper machines in turn are by no means 
arbitrary figures but are governed not simply by the “for- 
mation” of the paper and requirements for weight, mois- 
ture, etc., but also by the character and uniformity of the 
stock which comes to the machine. 

It is found in practice that the most satisfactory incen- 
tive in the paper making departments is a reward to the 
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group of operatives who are responsible for the produc- 
tion and for the various factors of quality such as weight, 
strength, moisture, thickness, etc. The make-up of the 
group depends upon -local conditions. Sometimes a group 
may consist of the paper machine men, the beater men, and 
perhaps others whose work affects the quality. As in pulp 
making, the first requirement is to develop standards of 
quality and production, arrange for routine tests, and then 
fix the incentives. In one case, that of a mill which has 
the reputation of being one of the finest in the country, 
the very high output already attained was increased over 
10 per cent through more accurate maintenance of the 
standards of quality of stock and paper. Part of this in- 
crease was due to reduction in number of shut-downs 
because of greater uniformity of stock. 

In paper making, in most of the operations, no one 
factor enters more directly than the amount of water in 
the stock or paper. While nowadays density of stock in 
many operations, is subject to automatic control, the chart 
Fig. 2 shows the improvement in uniformity that can be 
attained by personal control based on individual judgment 
of the operative. 

In a finished paper the percentage of moisture is im- 
portant both from the standpoint of quality and also from 
profit. Profit element applies to paper sold by the pound. 
A relatively high moisture content consistent with the 
specifications means that just so much more money is paid 
for a lot of paper. Now a customer likes uniformity and 
far prefers a paper of constant moisture to one where 
different lots or different parts of the same lot vary 
appreciably. It is perfectly legitimate therefore to main- 
tain the average moisture in the upper limits of the speci- 
fications. 0.5 per cent in additional moisture means that 
for $1000 worth of paper sold there will be $5.00 extra 
profit. 

If paper is sold by the ream the weight element is im- 
portant. Here again the customer prefers a uniform paper 
just within the standard weight rather than with the varia- 
tion that is so common and so annoying to the user. A 
small percentage reduction in average ream weight means 
just that amount of additional profit. In one plant I have 
in mind, and a very fine one, the control of this one factor 
of weight resulted in additional profit gain of some $15,000 
per year while because of greater uniformity the paper was 
more acceptable to customers than previously. 

All of these things are based on the principle that 
through greater uniformity the uncertainties are reduced 
so that less allowance need be made in standard limits. 


WHT 


It is thus frequently. possible to use cheaper raw material 
or to use larger proportions of the cheaper raw stock in 
the furnishes. In one case some $20,000 per year was 
saved by more accurate standards and tests of quantity of 
moisture in the rag stock put in the beaters. 

I have stated that incentive in the machine room may 
include the quality elements in a beater room. The chart 
in Fig. 3 shows the variation in freeness before and after 
development and maintenance of standards through incen- 
tives in a very fine mill. 

Other operations in the making department subject to 
control include quality of raw stock, sorting of raw stock, 
proportions of raw stock in furnish, time beating, density 
of bleach stock, color, indirect labor, etc. 

One of the large items of cost in a paper mill is the 
cost of the felts and wires. It has been found possible to 
introduce an incentive for reduction in cost of these per 
ton of pulp with a resulting saving of some 20 per cent 
in annual cost. The reward may be paid chiefly to the men 
directly responsible for changes with definite qualification 
to avoid the tendency to make the life of the clothing too 
long. 


Finishing Department 


The handicap in applying incentives in finishing or 
converting, as in the making operations, is the neglect of 
the quality or waste factors and in poor planning of the 
work. The methods of performing the operation also con- 
stitute a most important element in the practical results. 

Sometimes quality has to be maintained by rigid inspec- 
tion. Usually, however, it is practical to measure or count 
the work or to reinspect a small percentage of the product. 
(From 2 to 5 per cent is sufficient) and utilize the results 
of this reinspection in paying the incentive. 

In finishing paper and in converting operations that 
have been on day work with no incentive it is usually 
possible to reduce labor cost from 4 to % and at the 
same time to pay added incentives for production and 
quality. This means large increases in unit production. In 
some operations the per cent of waste can be cut down ¥ 
to %. These seem large figures, but they represent actual 
results in different mills. To do this, however, it is usually 
necessary not merely to “speed up” but, of greater im- 
portance, to improve the methods of operating. In one 
case of rewinding paper on reels for example, one of the 
regular operations in a certain plant, piece rates had been 
installed previously with an increase in output of about 50 
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r cent. No allowance had been made, however, for ir- 
regularity in the material coming to the reels so that the 
earnings varied greatly through no fault of the operatives, 
the quality dropped, and the incentive was discarded. 

Finally, through really scientific study of the operations, 
however, changes in methods combined with an incentive 
for production with a quality requirement, increased the 
output over 150 per cent instead of 50 per cent, the earn- 
ings of the operatives were fair to them and the quality 
improved. In this case, however, it was not merely the 
incentive that counted but the improvements that were 
effected as a result of the time study analyses. Lengths 
of normal shut-downs were reduced, two extra finished 
roll shafts were provided, variable speed motors were in- 
stalled, special trucks for feed rolls and finished rolls 
were designed, methods of cutting for splices was changed, 
special chairs were designed for the operatives, and other 
attachments were designed and installed. Finally, quality 
was maintained by inspection of a small percentage of 
the finished rolls, making the incentive dependent upon 
quality as well as on the quantity produced. 

In the simple operation of trimming paper in order to 
establish an incentive that is fair, it is necessary to differ- 
entiate between different kinds and weights of paper as 
well as different cuts. The illustration Fig. 4, shows for 
a certain mill, one of the factors, that of the quantity 
of paper to be lifted on to the cutter in trimming edges. 
Highly important operations such as sorting, plating, slit- 
ting, embossing, and coating, can be placed on incentive 
provided the quality and waste factors are included in the 
figuring of the reward. 

In certain operations, especially in finishing or convert- 
ing, waste is a large item. For example, in coating paper, 
and in slitting operations waste is apt to be excessive. 
Through analysis and incentives the percentage of waste 
of this kind can be reduced almost always by 30 to 50 per 
cent, or even more, below the amount of waste previous 
to installation of a waste bonus. 


Results of Survey of Extent of Incentives in Paper Mills 


As already stated, questions were sent to some 100 
paper companies selected as representing the best in the 
industry. Sixty-two of these replied, an unusually large 
percentage for a questionnaire, representing 130 plants. 
Questions were asked regarding whether incentives were 
used in their pulp mills, paper making departments and 
finishing departments and if so whether these were for 
quantity production or whether they included the quality 
or the waste facts. 

Of the pulp mills, only three had incentives of any kind. 
In paper making departments, only thirteen companies out 
of sixty-two used incentives, seven of these included tech- 
nical standard requirements and ten included waste re- 
quirements. In finishing, only twenty-three of the sixty- 
two had adopted incentives, five of these took quality 
standards into their incentive plan and eight of the com- 
panies rewarded for waste reduction. 

Of greatest interest and importance was the fact, that 
the mills which had adopted incentives, properly modified 
lor maintenance of technical standards and waste, were 
well satisfied with results. Various comments included: 
Saves labor costs;” “Improved conditions ;” “Increased 
Production 10 to 50 per cent, reduced waste sometimes 50 
per cent’ (this company referred also to the importance 
of planning and methods) ; “Higher production, lowered 
costs, increased earnings, improved quality, more uniform 
quality ;” “Good ;” “Very good ;” “Definite labor and pro- 
duction control ;” two or three, and these were among those 


with no quality requirements, indicated some dissatisfac- 
tion. 
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Attention has been called to the necessity for the devel- 
opment of standards of quality and production before sat- 
isfactory incentives can be established. This requirement 
applies to all classes of work whether in making or finish- 
ing. Sometimes, as in the reeling operation described, the 
opportunities for improvement are so large that consider- 
able analysis and research are worth while. In other cases 
the requirements are simple. Since, however, the results 
to be attained are so very large in the final balance sheet, 
frequently, the difference between loss and appreciable 
profit, it is most surprising that so relatively few com- 
panies have gone to the trouble of such development. 

The paper industry in recent years has progressed re- 
markably in matters of technical development; in a con- 
siderable measure, in fact, through the direct or indirect 
influence of TAPPI. The field for an extension of this 
development into the field of cost reduction and quality 
maintenance is enormous. 


Moore & Munger Joins TAPPI 


The Moore & Munger Company of Plainfield, N. J. has 
just become one of the company members of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. This com- 
pany has been importers of English clays for over fifty 
years and since 1910 have been producers in Georgia. 
Most of these clays go to the paper trade, especially to 
book and coated paper mills. The company has specialized 
in the finer grades. W. H. Shields will represent Moore & 
Munger in the Technical Association. 


Curt Weil with Chesapeake Corp. 

Curt Weil who for the past seven years has been an 
engineer with Paper and Industrial Appliances Inc., New 
York, is now works engineer for the Chesapeake Corpora- 
tion, West Point, Va. 
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Heat and Power Production and Transmission’ 


Annual Progress Report of the Production and Transmission of Heat and Power Sub. 
committee of the Engineering Division of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry 


By F. P. Wilmer’ 


In this, the fourth annual progress report, the outline 
and policies established in previous years are again fol- 
lowed. 

Feeling that the report as made last year was perhaps 
too lengthy, and detailed to be of the greatest benefit, the 
contributing manufacturers were requested to report only 
the important installations made by them during the past 
year in very brief form. 

The response from the manufacturers of equipment for 
the production and transmission of heat and power has not 
been as general as it was last year, which was to be expect- 
ed in view of the fact that only descriptions of installations 
are included in this report. 

The committee desires to thank the contributing manu- 
facturers. It is believed their cooperation will be of mutu- 
al advantage to themselves and the prospective users of 
their equipment. 

Constructive criticism for increasing the value or effec- 
tiveness of this report will be welcomed by the committee. 


I. Steam Generation 


A. Goat Firep PLAnt. 
a. Coal Storage, Handling and Crushing. 
Robins Conveying Belt Company. 

Reports an installation of coal handling equipment for 
the Finch Pruyn Company, Inc. of Glens Falls, N. Y., pro- 
viding automatic weighing and delivery of coal from stor- 
age to stoker hopper and designed for a capacity of 25 
tons per hour. They stress the compactness and economy 
of this installation. 

This company also reports the installation of coal han- 
dling equipment at the Covington, Va., plant of the West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, which automatically 
transfers coal from the railroad track hopper to the boiier 
house bunker by feeders and belt conveyors. This equip- 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of_ the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y., Sept. 
17 to 20, 1936. 

1 Chief Engineer, Albermarle Paper Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. 


Coal handling equipment at the Covington, Va., plant of the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Co. (Robins Conveying Belt Co.). 
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Taylor fully hydraulic straight line drive. (American Engineering Co.). 


ment is designed for a capacity of 40 tons of coal per 
hour. Fig. 1 shows this installation. Under the track hop- 
per a simple reciprocating feeder delivers the coal to the 
first of a series of three belt conveyors protected by semi- 
circular hood covers and delivering the coal through the 
boiler house roof to a shuttle conveyor which makes an 
even distribution of the coal in the bunkers. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Company. 

This manufacturer has installed during the past year at 
the plant of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
at Piedmont, W. Va., a coal handling system of their new 
Redler conveyor—elevators having a capacity of approxi- 
mately 600 tons per hour. 

b. Pulverized Coal Preparation and Firing. 

Nothing submitted. 

c. Coal Burning. 

American Engineering Company. 

Reports the following installations in the pulp and pa- 
per industry during the past year. 

At the Castanea Paper Company, Johnsonburg, Pa. Five 
10 retort 41 tuyere Taylor stokers hydraulically operated. 
Boilers 1400 horsepower each, 125,000 pounds evaporation 
approximately continuous. Fig. 2 shows the Taylor fully 
hydraulic straight line drive, the same type of stoker as 
installed at the Castanea Paper Company. 

At the Gardner-Richardson Company, Lockland, Ohio 
one 12 retort 41 tuyere Taylor stoker with Taylor straight 
line drive. Boiler 1312 horsepower, 130,000 pounds evap- 
oration approximately continuous. 

At the Michigan Carton Company, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan one 8 retort 37 tuyere Taylor stoker with Taylor 
straight line drive. Boiler 871 horsepower, 100,000 
pounds evaporation approximately continuous. 

d. Ash Handling. 
Nothing submitted. 
B. Gas AND OIL FIRED PLANT. 
a. Fuel storage and handling. 
Nothing submitted. 
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b. Gas and Oil Burning. 
Nothing submitted. 
C, Woop AND OTHER REFUSE FUELS. 
a. Fuel Storage and Handling. 
Nothing submitted. 
b. Fuel Burning. 

Nothing submitted. 

). COMBUSTION AND BoILerR CONTROL. 
Bailey Meter Company. 

Reports the installation during the past year of Bailey 
air operated combustion control at the Great Northern 
Paper Company, Madison, Maine on a 495 horsepower B. 
& W. cross drum oil fired boiler. This installation shown 
in Fig. 3 gives complete automatic control. of steam pres- 
sure, combustion efficiency and furnace draft throughout 
the entire range of boiler capacity. 


E, SreaM BorLers, GENERATORS AND SUPERHEATERS. 
a. Boilers, Generators and Superheaters. 
The Babcock and Wilcox Company. 

The installations reported herein were selected from a 
group of jobs sold to the pulp and paper industry during 
the past year and represent outstanding installation of 
their type. 

At the Ohio Boxboard Company, Rittman, Ohio, H. M. 
Wilson Company, Philadelphia, Pa., Engineers, one B&W 
Stirling Boiler Unit including: Stirling Boiler (Sp. Class 
52 No. 35) B&W pendant superheater; B&W two-drum 
economizer; Bailey water-cooled side walls and arches; 
B&W intermediate-type, forced-blast, chain grate stoker. 
Boiler heating surface 
Maximum steam capacity 
Design pressure 
Initial operating pressure 
Future operating pressure 
Total steam temperature at maximum capacity (175 

pounds pressure) 


Total steam temperature at maximum capacity (480 
pounds pressure) 


12,250 square feet 

120,000 pounds per hour 
500 pounds per sq. in. 
175 pounds per sq. in. 
480 pounds per sq. in. 


473 deg. F. 

615 deg. F. 

This is a complete B&W chain-grate stoker, fired unit de- 
signed to burn Ohio coal which may have an ash fusing 
Temp. as low as 2,050 deg. F. and a B.T.U. content of 
11,500. The water-cooled side walls are of bare tube and 
tile construction with Bailey cast-iron blocks installed 
along the bottom of each wall to prevent the adherence of 
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Stirling Boiler unit at the Ohio Boxboard Co. (The Babcock & Wilcox Co.). 
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Combustion control at the Great Northern Paper Co. (Bailey Meter Co.). 


clinker and protect the tubes from the abrasive action of 
the fuel bed. The arches are of bare tube and tile con- 
struction which extend the full height of the front and 
rear walls. The underside of each arch is of Bailey stud- 
tube construction forming a refractory covered surface 
which provides high temperature furnace zones to aid 
ignition and combustion in the case of the front arch and 
to reduce carbon carry-over in the case of the rear arch. 
The two-drum economizer with its individual upper and 
lower drum can be easily turbined. A damper is provided 
at the bottom of the third boiler pass to permit by-passing 
a certain amount of flue gas direct to the lower part of the 
economizer when starting up in order to prevent the for- 
mation of moisture on the lower part of the economizer. 
The by-pass flue at the top of the third boiler-pass which 
leads direct to the stack permits operating the unit on 
natural draft at the lower loads. Fig. 4 shows this unit. 

At the Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa., Stone and 
Webster Engineering Corporation, Boston, Mass., engin- 
eers, one B&W Integral-Furnace Boiler Unit including: 
Integral-furnace boiler (F22AA19) ; B&W inverted super- 
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Integral Furnace boiler unit at the Scott Paper Co. (The Babcock & 
Wilcox Co.). 
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heater; B&W combination coal and oil burners; Ljung- 
strom air heater. 


Boiler heating surface 

Maximum steam capacity... . 

Design pressure 

Operating pressure 

Total steam temp. at maximum capacity 


»287 square feet 

:000 pounds per hour 
650 pounds per sq. in, 
615 pounds per sq. in, 
750 pounds per sq. in. 
This unit will be fired initially with oil, but is equipped 
with burners which are suitable for conversion to pulver- 
ized coal firing. No changes in the furnace are necessary 
for this conversion. This unit is installed in an existing 
boiler room, replacing a battery of old boilers. Head-room 
and basement requirements of this unit made it ideally 
suited to the cramped space conditions. Fig. 5 shows this 
unit. 

At the Auglaize Boxboard Company, St. Marys, Ohio, 
E. T. Turner, Dayton, Ohio, Consulting Engineer, one 
B&W Integral-Furnace Boiler Unit including: Integral- 
furnace boiler (Sp. F22AG17-13) ; B&W inverted super- 
heater; B&W air heater; B&W type B pulverizers; B&W 
circular pulverized coal burners. 
Boiler heating surface 
Maximum steam capacity 
Design pressure 


Operating pressure 
otal steam temp, at maximum capacity 


9,615 square feet 
100,000 pounds per hour 

500 pounds per sq. ft. 

425 pounds per sq. in. 

705 deg. F. 

This is a complete B&W pulverized-coal fired unit, de- 
signed to burn coal with an ash fusing temperature as low 
as 2100 deg. F. The unit which is designed for a maxi- 
mum capacity of 100,000 pounds steam per hour will be 
equipped with two No. 129 B&W type B pulverizers and 
three circular pulverized-coal burners, one of which is a 
low-load burner. The minimum load will be 3,500 lbs. of 
steam per hour. Fig. 6 shows this unit. 

The Integral Furnace boiler as installed at the Scott Pa- 
per Company and the Auglaize Boxboard Company is a 
new series of boilers developed for capacities up to 175,- 
009 pounds of steam per hour. It is a complete and coor- 
dinated unit, built under one undivided responsibility and 


incorporating advantageous features heretofore available 
only in equipment for the largest plants. 

The boiler is not limited to any one fuel; pulverized coal 
oil or gas may be used, either singly or in any combination, 
High operating efficiency is assured by the design of the 
water-cooled furnace, the cross flow of gases, the use of 
smaller tubes in the second and third passes, and the ef- 
fective slag screen which prevents the accumulation of 
slag on the heating surface when burning coal. 

The draft loss is sufficiently low to permit operation 
with natural draft in most cases. Other economies are ef- 
fected by the compactness of this unit which occupies but 
little floor space and head room. No basement is required, 

The superheater when installed, is of the self-draining 
type. It is located in back of the first pass boiler tubes 
which are arranged to minimize tube slagging and to re- 
duce the temperature of the furnace gases to a point where 
safe superheater tube temperatures will result, and still ob- 
tain high superheat with a minimum of superheating sur- 
face. 

There are 41 integral-furnace boilers in operation or on 
order as of December 2, 1935 the first one having been 
placed in operation in January, 1934. 

Riley Stoker Corporation. 

Two important installations were made by the above 
manufacturer during the past year. A modern steam gen- 
erating unit to operate at 86 per cent efficiency and having 
a capacity of 60,000 pounds of steam per hour was in- 
stalled at the Crystal Tissue Paper Company, Middletown, 
Ohio. At the Wippany Paperboard Company, W ippany, 
N. J. a modern steam generating unit having a capacity of 
66,000 pounds of steam per hour was installed to operate 
at 85 per cent efficiency. 

b. Blowdown. 

Nothing submitted. 
F, ECONOMIZERS. 

Nothing submitted. 
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Integral furnace boiler unit at the Auglaize Boxboard Company Mill, St. Marys, Ohio. (The Babcock & Wilcox Co.) 
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G. Air HEATERS. 
Nothing submitted. 
H. BorLer FEED. 
a. Water Treatment. 
Elgin Softener Corporation. 

This manufacturer completed an installation of an Elgin 
Zeolite-Deconcentrator Combination System for boiler wa- 
ter purification at the Aurora, Ill., plant of the Consolidat- 
ed Paper Company, where they use well water containing 
25 grains of total solids. Fig. No. 7 shows the system as 
installed. 

a. Feed Water Regulation. 

Nothing submitted. 

c. Pumping. 
Nothing submitted. 
]. METERING. 
Nothing submitted. 
]. CONTROL. 
’ a, Fed Water Regulation. 
Nothing submitted. 
b. Pressure Regulation. 

Nothing submitted. 

c. Boiler Water Level Regulators. 

Nothing submitted. 

d. De-superheater control. 

Nothing submitted. 

e. General Automatic Control. 

Nothing submitted. 

f. Automatic frequency and load control. 

Nothing submitted. 
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g. Fuel Gas Control. 
Nothing submitted. 


II. Steam Distribution 


A. PIPING, VALVES AND FITTINGS. 
Centrifix Corporation. 

This manufacturer has made during the past year two 
installations of their recently developed Type RV exhaust 
line purifier. This purifier is a highly efficient centrifugal 
separator built on the Centrifix principle. Its features, in 
addition to the high efficiency of recovery, are low pres- 
sure drop and small space requirements. “While it is not 
claimed that this purifier is 100 per cent efficient, yet re- 
ports from users indicate no oil whatever going back to 
the boilers. The manufacturer claims decided advantages 
where an 8 inch line purifier is removing oil from 10,000 
an excellent application for this purifier is on engine driv- 
en paper machines. Installations this past year were made 
at the Terre Haute Paper Company, Terre Haute, Ind., 
where an 8 inch line purifier is removing oil from 10,000 
pounds per hour of exhaust steam at 15 to 20 pounds 
pressure used for drying paper. At the Fairfield Paper 
Company, Baltimore, Ohio a 14 inch line purifier was in- 
stalled handling 30,000 pounds per hour of exhaust steam 
at 30 pounds back pressure which is used for drying pa- 
per. Fig. 8 shows the Type RV purifier. 

B. ACCUMULATORS, 

Nothing submitted. 
>. HEAT EXCHANGERS, 

Nothing submitted. 
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Zeolite-Deconcentrator system at the Consolidated Paper Co. 


(Elgin Softener Corp.). 
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III. Steam Power 


A. TURBINES. 
a. Paper machine drive. 
The DeLaval Steam Turbine Company. 

Fig. 9 shows a DeLaval geared steam turbine driving a 
paper machine which was installed during the past year. 
The location of this turbine and other details were not 
submitted. 

b. Miscellaneous mechanical drives. 

Nothing submitted. 

c. Generator Drive. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company. 

The above company put into operation during the past 
year in the Watab Paper Company Plant at Sartell, Mich., 
a new 1500 kw steam turbine driven alternator. This high 
back pressure unit was superimposed on the existing low 
pressure plant providing much better economy in new high 
steam pressure and temperature conditions without the 
need of expending money on existing equipment. 

The sketch Fig. 10 shows the new 425 pounds pressure 
boilers and the new high back pressure turbo-generator, 
the latter fitted with back pressure regulator for keeping 
a constant pressure of 135 pounds in the steam header that 
feeds the old equipment. In such an arrangement the old 
boilers may be used as standby, or to supplement the ex- 
haust steam of the high back pressure unit. 

The old equipment consists of a 2000 kw Allis-Chalmers 
automatic extraction turbine driven alternator, an Allis- 
Chalmers Corliss Engine driven alternator, and some old 
auxiliary drives. There are also three new small impulse 
turbine driven auxiliaries. The exhaust from the old equip- 
ment and auxiliaries goes to the paper machines for proc- 
ess work, 

B. STEAM ENGINEs. 

Nothing submitted. 

C. CONDENSERS AND AUXILIARIES. 

Nothing submitted. 


IV. Hydraulic Power 


A. Dams, Foresays, REsERvorrs, Etc. 
Nothing submitted. 
B. Penstocxs, GATES, VALVES, MECHANICAL RACKS. 
Nothing submitted. 
C. TuRBINES, WATERWHEELS, GOVERNORS. 
Nothing submitted. 
D. RESEARCH AND LABORATORY WoRK. 
Nothing submitted. 


V. Oil Engines 
Nothing submitted. 
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Geared steam turbine paper eee - — (The DeLaval Steam Turbine 
0.). 
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Type RV exhaust line purifier. (Centrifix Corp.}. 


VI. Generation of Electricity 


A. GENERATORS AND EXCITORS. 

Nothing submitted. 

VII. Distribution of Electricity 

A. SWITCHGEAR. 

Nothing submitted. 
B. OVERHEAD, UNDERGROUND AND INTERIOR DISTRIBU- 
TION. 

Nothing submitted. 
C. TRANSFORMERS, CONVERTERS, ETc. 

Nothing submitted. 
VIII. Plan and Design of Power Plant and Distribution 

Systems 


Nothing submitted. 
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Making Handmade Test Sheets 


By F. M. Williams, President, Williams Apparatus Co., Inc., Watertown, N. Y. 


The question is often asked—what is the good of hand- 
made test sheets? 

The answer is, that a good handmade test sheet gives de- 
sired information quickly and cheaply, regarding the prop- 
er selection of stock and furnish, and its best method of 
treatment, which would otherwise have to be obtained 
from a costly run on the paper machine. 

Good test sheets are of the utmost importance, other- 
wise it is a waste of time making them, 

The handmade sheet should be of as good formation 
and finish as paper made on the regular paper machine, 
if the subsequent tests upon it, such as the Mullen, tensile 
strength, tear, and folding tests, are to be of any value. 

The test sheets should be made and dried under accur- 
ately controlled conditions, approximating as closely as 
possible the conditions under which paper is made on the 
regular paper machine. 

Further, it should be, and is possible, with modern 
equipment, to make good hand test sheets easily and quick- 
ly, otherwise all the water will be over the dam before the 
results are in hand. 

Anyone in the mill with a little practice, can easily turn 
out good sheets in less than ten minutes, starting with wet 
stock and ending with the dry sample, and all this without 
undue haste, or the sacrifice of accuracy and quality to 
speed. 

Slow tedious methods of procedure on some equipment 
do not necessarily give any more accurate results or better 
handmade test sheets. 


New TAPPI Members 


The executive committee of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry announce that the follow- 
ing have been elected to membership: 

John Ashby, chemist, Westminster Paper Company, 
New Westminster, B. C., is a graduate of the University 
of British Columbia (1933) and was formerly located at 
the Port Alice mill of the British Columbia Pulp and 
Paper Company. 

. _ Harvey T. Baughman, chemist, West Virginia Pulp and 

Paper Company, Williamsburg, Pa., where he has been 
located since 1918. 

Forrest W. Brainerd, control engineer, Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pa., is a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania (1925) and the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry (1933). He was formerly with Dill & Collins, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., the Ramar Syndicate, Norfolk, Va., and 
the Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation, Hopewell, Va. 

Miss Kathleen C. Carey, executrix, estate of James L. 
Carey, paper mill architect and engineer, Chicago, IIl., 
is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin (1913) and 
is ag ag and treasurer of the aforementioned engineer- 
Ing firm, 

William F. Connolly, student, New York State College 
of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y., was formerly with the Defi- 
ance Paper Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Edwin Cowles, president, The Cowles Company, Prince- 
ton, \. J., is a 1916 graduate of Cornell University. 
Donald P. Danielson, chemist, Tomahawk Kraft Paper 
Company, Tomahawk, Wis., is a 1931 graduate of Law- 
rence College and was formerly Professor of Chemistry 
at the Central Wisconsin College, Scandi, Wis. 

Walter M. Fuchs, associate research professor, Penn- 
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sylvania State College, received his Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Vienna in 1914. He was formerly Head of 
the Department at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute of ‘Coal 
Research, Mulheim, Germany; Professor of Industrial 
Chemistry at the University of Aachen, and Research 
Professor, Rutgers University. 

Abraham M. Gair, chemist, Smith Paper, Inc., is a 
1913 graduate of the College of the City of New York, 
and was formerly a chemist in the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
Chemical Laboratory and the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

John H. Graff, research associate, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wis., studied at the Forestry School, 
Kongsberg, Norway, and the Military Engineering School, 
Oslo, Norway, and for the past twenty-four years was 
head of the Microscopic Department of the Brown Com- 
pany, Berlin, N. H. 

Herman M. Grasselt, general manager, Collins Manu- 
facturing Company, N. Wilbraham, Mass., attended tech- 
nical schools at Dresden and Cologne, Germany, and was 
formerly with the Paper Export Company, Amsterdam, 
Holland; Bird and Sons, E. Walpole, Mass.; Crocker- 
McElwain, Holyoke, Mass., and the American Writing 
Paper Company, Holyoke. 

Arthur J. Hill, chairman, Department of Chemistry and 
Professor of Organic Chemistry, Yale University, received 
his Ph.D. degree from Yale in 1910. He has been at Yale 
ever since then. 

Frederick L. Hudson, chemist in charge of control, 
Alex. Pirie & Sons, Ltd., Stoneywood Works, Bucksburn, 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, is a graduate of the University 
of Manchester and received his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of California in 1932, and has since been employed 
in various companies in the Wiggins, Teape group. 

Arthur B. Kaplan, chemist, International Paper Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y., is a 1934 graduate of the 
New York State College of Forestry. 

Burton L. Kassing, paper mill superintendent, Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., is a 1923 graduate of the 
New York State College of Forestry. 

E. Russell Lang, student, New York State College of 
Forestry, was formerly with the Diamond Mills Paper 
Company, Saugerties, N. Y. 

Robert S. Lee, Victoria, B. C., is a graduate of the 
Sunderland (England) Government School, and for the 
past twelve years was foreman and superintendent of the 
Pacific Mills, Ltd., Ocean Falls, B. C. 

Kenneth C. Logan, chemist, Pacific Mills, Ltd., Ocean 
Falls, B. C., is a 1933 graduate of the University of 
British Columbia. 

James A. J. McKenzie, manager, India Paper Pulp Com- 
pany, Ltd., Bengal, India, attended the Glasgow Techni- 
cal College, Paisley Technical College and Heriot Watt 
College, Edinburgh, Scotland. He has been chemist for 
the Tharsis Sulphur and Copper Company, Glasgow; 
Babcock and Wilcox, Renfrew, Scotland; James Brown 
& Company, Paper Makers, Penicuik, Scotland. 

Ira R. Messer, director of manufacture, The Watson- 
Standard Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is a 1927 graduate 
of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Lewis S. Reid, laboratory technician, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, N. Y., is a 1919 graduate 
of Yale University and was formerly with Doehler Die 
Company, Lucius Pitkin, American Ceirus Engine Com- 
pany and the Magnetic Analysis Corporation. 

R. Henry Richmond, chemist, G. S. Eldridge & Co., 
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Vancouver, B. C., is a 1933 graduate of the University 
of British Columbia and was formerly an acid maker for 
the British Columbia Pulp and Paper Company. 

Marc Rolland, technical director, Rolland Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., St. Jerome, P. Q., is a graduate of Mount St. 
Louis College, Three Rivers Provincial Paper School and 
Grenoble (France) Paper School. 

Ernest Scheller, research director, Reynolds Metals 
Company, Louisville, Ky., is a 1925 graduate of Cooper 
Union and was formerly chemist for the Conley Foil Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. — 

John Shallcross, Pulp and Paper Laboratory of Savan- 
nah, Ga., is a 1935 graduate of Yale University. 

Raymond E. Stone, works chemist, Curtis Paper Com- 
pany, Newark, Del., is a 1915 graduate of Pennsylvania 
Military College and was formerly a chemist for the 
National Aniline and Chemical Company, Marcus Hook, 
Pa., and the Congoleum Nairn Company at Marcus Hook. 

John Strange, assistant executive secretary, Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis., is a 1932 graduate of 
Lawrence College and was Secretary of the Central Grad- 
ing Committee of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation. 

Charles S. Taylor, laboratory assistant, Riegel, Paper 
Corporation, Milford, N. J., is a 1935 graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

George M. Thompson, Jr., laboratory assistant, Gilbert 
Paper Company, Menasha, Wis., attended Lawrence 
College. 

Sanford E. Thompson, president, Thompson & Licht- 
ner, Boston, Mass., is an 1889 graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and has done industrial 
engineering work for many paper companies. 

Henry Vranian, chemist, Albemarle Chesapeake Cor- 
poration, West Point, Va., is a 1933 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and was formerly chemist for Polk 
Miller Products, Richmond, Va., and the Virginia Caro- 
lina Chemical Company in Richmond. 

Thomas Webster, chief engineer, Messrs. R. Craig & 
Sons, Ltd., Moffat Mills, Caldercruix, Airdrie, Scotland, 
and was formerly with Bertrams, Ltd.; Hele Paper Com- 
pany, J. Bertram & Son, Reed and Smith and Thomas and 
Green. 

Robert W. Worden, student, New York State College 
of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 


_TAPPI Soap Wrap Committee Progress 


T. Linsey Crossley of Toronto, Chairman of the Soap 
Wrap Subcommittee of the Technical Associaton of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry has just reported on the progress 
being made by that committee, which is part of the TAPPI 
Paper Use Requirements Committee. 

At the suggestion of the committee, a student of the 
University of Toronto is studying the identity of the 
tannin-like substances that are discolored with soda. 

The extraction method recently reported has been 
modified and to date has exhibited no serious flaws. 

The committee has recently had brought to its attention 
the question of the use of kraft, not because it is used 
much as a wrapper, but because of its use in containers 
and as separators. In these cases the staining is not on the 
kraft but owing to sweating and condensation causes 
stains on the wrappers by reason of extractive matters. 
Spotting with alkali is not practical here because of the 
color so the water extraction method is used. 

An instance of paper required to be alkali-proof is that 
used in labeling on aluminum foil where the paste used 
some times contains up to 4 per cent of caustic soda. 
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NEW OFFER FOR PRICE BROS. & CO. 


(Continued from page 19) 


est, which it is proposed shall not be paid in cash but in 
newly authorized class A shares of the company in ac- 
cordance with a plan changing the terms of the present 
outstanding $12,000,000 first mortgage 20-year sinking 
fund gold coupon 5'% per cent bonds due 1948, which will 
be presented to the bondholders at a special meeting to be 
called in the near future. 

Details of the anticipated reorganization plan of Donna- 
cona Paper Company, Ltd., have been announced in con- 
nection with issuance of notice calling a meeting of the 
bondholders to consider the proposals. The meeting will 
be held in Montreal on April 15 at 11 o’clock. 

Under the plan, holders of the $6,584,000 of Ist mort- 
gage 5% per cent bonds will waive sinking fund payment 
due February 1, 1936; will cancel unpaid interest for the 
two years to February 1, 1936; and will accept semi- 
annual interest at the rate of 3 per cent for the year ended 
February 1, 1937; 4 per cent for the next year, and 4% 
per cent thereafter. The maturity of the bonds will be 
extended eight years to 1956. Modifications will also be 
made in sinking fund provisions. 

As consideration for these modifications the company 
is to issue 131,680 new class “A” shares to the bondhold- 
ers at the rate of twenty shares per $1,000 bond. This 
will bring total “AA” stock outstanding to 523,484 shares 
and will leave the number of “B” shares unchanged at 
123,088. 

The “A” shares will carry exclusive voting rights until 
February 1, 1944. On that date, provided the company 
has fulfilled all its obligations under the trust deed, at 
such time thereafter as the company will have fulfilled 
such obligations, the two classes of stock will be merged 
and the distinction between the two classes will disappear. 


Quebec Pulp and Paper Report 


The annual report of the Quebec Pulp and Paper Cor- 
poration for 1935 shows revenue for the year down at 
$25,821 from $56,471 in 1934 and, after deduction of gen- 
eral expenses, gross profit amounted to only $4,371 as 
compared with $34,753 for the preceding year. After fixed 
and miscellaneous charges and writeoff for depletion, there 
was a net loss for the year of $213,660 as compared with 
$200,861 in 1934. The sum of $56,657 was written back 


from contingency reserves leaving a balance sheet deficit . 


s $3,116,011, up from $2,959,008 on the previous balance 
sheet. 

In the balance sheet an excess of current liabilities over 
current assets amounting to $206,380, compares with net 
working capital of $902 as at the end of 1934. Current 
assets are lower by $40,309 at $587,212, while current lia- 
bilities have been increased by $167,000 to $793,592. 


New TAPPI Company Members 


The Executive Committee of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry has announced that the 
following companies have become corporate members dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1936: 

Interlake Tissue Mills, Merritton, Ont. 

St. Regis Paper Company, New York, N. Y. 

Rhinelander Paper Company, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis. 

Bradner, Smith & Company, Chicago, III. 

The Bradner, Smith Company has the distinction of 
being the first paper merchandizing company to become a 
member of the association. 
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Parker Young Plan Approved 


Boston, Mass., March 12, 1936--The plan of reorgani- 
zation of the Parker Young Company providing for set- 
tlement of bondholder and creditors claims on the basis of 
$375 cash for each $1,000 bond, and 20 per cent on un- 
secured claims also in cash, has been approved by sub- 
stantial majorities of both classes of creditors, well in 
excess of the two-thirds required by the Bankruptcy Act, 
Section 77-B. 

The amount of unsecured claims totals $91,571.75 and 
of outstanding bonds practically $1,500,000. By March 31 
or shortly thereafter it is expected that the distribution of 
cash on the above outlined basis will be made by the 
trustee. Arrangements for readjusting the stock of the 
company have not been completed and will be announced 
later. 

The Trustee, Raymond U. Smith, is directed on or be- 
fore March 31, to deposit in the First National Bank 
of Boston $325,000, a loan from the Commercial Credit 
Corporation, plus $40,000 received from the sale of a 
half interest in the E. K. Bishop Lumber Company of 
Hoquaim, Wash., plus such additional funds as to total 
$597,350, to carry out the terms of the plan. It is pro- 
vided that the sum of $35,000 shall be made to the bond- 
holders committee for their services. The sale of the 
Bishop property was made by Woodstock Lumber Com- 
pany, of New Hampshire, a subsidiary of Parker Young 
Company. 

Operating results of the Parker Young Company for 
six months ending March this year, show tons of paper 
shipped, 10,979, average price $79.76 per ton, total sales 
$875,705. For corresponding period last year: tons 7,178, 
average price $83.68, total sales $600,681. There was a 
drop of $10 per ton in the average cost of sales, the aver- 
age cost being $78.78 this year. There was a per ton profit 
of 98c this year’s period and a loss of $5.27 for the cor- 
responding six months ended March, 1935. This meant 
a profit of $10,819 this year and a loss of $37,794 last 
year’s six-month period. 


PERMISSION TO FILE ADDITIONAL PLANS 


3RATTLEBORO, Vt., March 16, 1936—The Parker-Young 
Company of Laconia, N. H., has permission of the Fed- 
eral District Court at Concord, N. H., to file additional 
plans for reorganization, Frank E. Barber, attorney for 
the company announces. The paper manufacturing com- 
pany filed a motion to amend an earlier plan, to which a 
bondholders’ protective committee had objected. 

Under a new plan, Mr. Barber said, new working capi- 
tal would be obtained and the company would be able to 
end litigation in which it is involved. Under the plan 
preferred stockholders would receive one share of new 
stock of $100 par value for each four shares surrendered 
and common stockholders would receive one new share 
tor ten shares of old stock. 

_An agreement was made recently to pay bondholders 
37% cents on the dollar and creditors 20 cents. 


L. L. Brown Paper Co. Appoints Agents 


The following prominent paper merchants have been 
appointed agents for Brown’s Linen Ledger, the well- 
known, 100 per cent white rag, permanent record paper, 
a by the L. L. Brown Paper Company of Adams, 
Mass, : 

Atlantic Paper Company, Savannah, Ga. 

Central Paper Company, Orlando, Fla. 

Everglade Paper Company, Miami, Fla. 

Partin Paper Company, Mobile, Ala. 

Tampa Paper Company, Tampa, Fla. 
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Indianapolis Demand Steady 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., March 16, 1936—Steadiness ap- 
peared to be the chief characteristic of the local paper 
market during the past week with the exception of the 
container business, which is moving forward in far better 
shape than the rest of the trade. Prices in all lines are 
being held and there are no present indications of glutting 
the market. The container field is behind with orders. 
One of the largest plants in the state reports that it is three 
weeks behind now with orders and they still are coming in. 
Day and night shifts are working in this and some other 
like plants in this section. In spite of an effort to rebuild 
warehouse stocks following the winter season, the fac- 
tories have found orders so heavy they have been unable 
to do much toward restocking their warehouses. 

The fine paper market is expanding slowly. Demand 
for book and covers show a slight increase, but the gain 
is hardly what the trade had expected. However, with 
spring just around the corner there is certain to be quite 
a bit of direct by mail business go out, in fact printers 
report that they are figuring on more of this than they 
did last year. Good quality bond is holding steady. 

Manufacturers and jobbers of building papers are pre- 
paring for what they confidently believe will be the best 
season they have had since the depression hit. More 
building is certain to be done than last year and the num- 
ber of new roofs to be installed also looks like a sizeable 
increase over the year before. The dealers are justifying 
their predictions by purchasing more stock for their yards 
than they did last year. 

Bags and common paper also show the trend of the 
times. Retailers and the cleaning and dyeing trade both 
are taking more than they did a year ago. 

The paper stock industry is barely holding its own. Pay- 
ing prices for stock both rags and paper are pot high and 
the mill demand is none too brisk. Most of the local 
trade have large quantities on hand for sale. 


Let Contract for Crossett Mill 


Crossett, Ark., March 9, 1936—L. J. Arnold, manager 
of the Crossett Lumber Company has confirmed the an- 
nouncement that the Rust Engineering Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has received the contract to build the new pulp 
and paper plant here. Representatives of the Pittsburgh 
engineering firm made preliminary surveys of the indus- 
trial section of the town last July following the announce- 
ment that a $4,000,000 loan had been granted to the Cros- 
sett Lumber Company by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

Plans are going forward for the immediate construction 
of the big plant, although there will be no actual building 
work until after engineers of the Rust company arrive. 


Monroe Paper Co. Elects Officers 

Monroe, Mich., March 16, 1936—Alex J. Groesbeck, 
Detroit, a former governor of the State, was re-elected 
president of the Monroe Paper Company by the directors 
following the annual meeting of the stockholders here. 

Other officers elected were: Austin Conser and Thomas 
F. Sullivan, vice presidents; George Blum, secretary, and 
L. W. Leathers, treasurer. The officers, together with the 
following, constitute the board of directors: C. S. McIn- 
tyre, Thomas F, Sullivan, Oliver J. Golden, Bert S. Knapp, 
Monroe, and A. W. Sempliner, Detroit. Thomas F. Sul- 
livan is manager of the company. 

Stockholders decided to eliminate the thirty-day clause 
on the sale of stock. It was stated that the company had 
a growing business and now was out of receivership. 
Stockholders also decided to list the non-par stock at $1 
per share necessitating the issuing of new stock certificates. 
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Utilizing Waste Sulphite Lyes 


WasuHincTon, D. C., March 18, 1936—A new means 
of utilizing waste sulphite lyes is reported to have been 
discovered by an engineer associated with the chemical 
enterprise “Chemical Factories Smolenice, Josef Palffy.” 
This information is received from Dominik Wallenfels, 
American Consulate General, Prague, Czechoslovakia. It 
is reported that this process has been patented in Czecho- 
slovakia and patents are pending in several other countries. 

New uses of this by-product are: 

(1) The impregnation of wood of all kinds, including 
soft and inferior woods. 

(2) Production of plaster which adhere to wood, metal, 
concrete or brick, forming an air-tight and water- 
tight finish not affected by changes in temperature, 
chemicals or fire. 

(3) For production of artificial leather, if used together 
with waste of chrome and tannic leather. 

(4) For artificial fertilizers. If used together with coal, 
the product is said to be superior to Chile saltpeter 
fertilizer. 

Laboratories are reported to have already been built in 
Czechoslovakia at a cost of $40,000, where waste sulphite 
lves will be prepared for the various uses described. The 
product has not yet appeared on the domestic market. The 
discoverer of the process is interested in granting the 
manufacturing rights to producers in various foreign 
countries. Any parties interested can get in touch with 
him at his Prague address. He is also prepared to go to 
the United States at his own expense to discuss the matter 
with any inquirer who gives evidence of serious interest. 


Coy, Disbrow & Co. Elect Officers 


At the recent annual meeting of Coy, Disbrow & Co., 
Inc., New York City, Robert H. Coy was elected president, 
to succeed Hamilton T. Disbrow, who was made chairman 
of the board. Fred J. Perry was continued as vice-presi- 
dent and Louis Robertson was chosen as the other vice- 
president to succeed his father, Charles E. Robertson, 
who has retired from active participation in the company. 
Charles Endrich was elected secretary-treasurer, the office 
formerly held by Mr. Coy. 

Mr. Disbrow recently completed sixty years of con- 
tinuous activity in the paper trade and is daily at the 
office. 

On March 2, Burchard U. Wright joined the organi- 
zation in the capacity of general manager. Mr. Wright, 
a graduate of Dartmouth College, is well-known through- 
out the industry, having been connected with Robert Gair 
Company for a number of years. More recently he has 
been associated with Specialty Converters, Inc. of Boston 
as their New York sales manager. 


Earnings of Detroit Paper Products Up 


From preliminary figures, officials of the Detroit Paper 
Products Company announce that net earnings for the 
month of January, 1936, were in excess of $30,000. This 
is substantially in excess of the monthly earnings rate for 
1935 which was about $10,000 per month. 

Business already finished and to be finished during this 
month indicates that February and March will each ex- 
ceed the earnings for January. It is estimated that the 
first quarter of 1936 will be among the largest in the com- 
pany’s history. Officials also stated that the new plastic 
division is steadily increasing its volume, so that during 
the second quarter of 1936 it will become a very large 
contributor to the company’s earnings. 


Features of Pulp and Paper Exhibit 


Peter Sinclair, president of the Sinclair Compan). Hol- 
yoke, Mass., has announced that he will exhibit a new de. 
sign for cylinder mould construction at the Pulp and Pa- 
per Exhibit which is to be held in conjunction with the 
Seventeenth Annual Convention of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association, June 24, 25 and 
26 at Grand Rapids, Mich. This exhibition will be held 
in the beautiful Civic Auditorium, adjoining the Pantlind 
Hotel, which will be convention headquarters. 

According to Mr. Sinclair his exhibit will also include 
a new design dandy roll stand for open and dandy rolls, 
He will also show a new type dandy especially designed 
to localize the watermark. The regular line of Sinclair 
wire cloths will also be on display and a feature of the 
Sinclair exhibit will be demonstrations of welding on cyl- 
inder mould covers. 

General Chairman F. L. Zellers has received word that 
the display of the Manhattan Rubber Division of Raybes- 
tos, Inc., will include a number of their very latest types 
of rubber covered rolls, including wormed rolls and an in- 
ward bearing couch roll. These exhibits are being built at 
the Neenah plant of the Manhattan Rubber Company 
especially fur the Pulp and Paper Show at Grand Rapids. 

Jenkins Brothers have reserved an extra large space 
for the display of their numerous types of valves especi- 
ally adaptable for use in pulp and paper mills. 

Three booths have been reserved by Shartle Brothers 
Machine Company to present the latest developments in 
their paper making equipment. 

With the improved condition of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, more of the pulp and paper manufacturers are now 
taking up for action plans for modernizing their mills 
which have been held in abeyance all through the depres- 
sion. 

The pulp and paper show at Grand Rapids will give 
many executives an opportunity to see the very latest in 
equipment, processes and supplies. Mr. Zellers is con- 
fident that the pulp and paper show will attract a larger 
attendance of mill executives to the Grand Rapids Con- 
vention than any in the history of the Superintendents 
Association. 


Simmons Paper Products, Inc. 


In a recent issue the Baker Pie Plate Corporation of 
Warsaw, Ind., was referred to. The correct name of this 
company is Simmons Paper Products, Inc. 

This company will be in production about May Ist, on 
a processed pie plate to be known as the Simmons Daking 
Plate. 

This plate will replace the tin plate now being used by 
bakers for pie baking and will also do away with the trans- 
fer plate which this necessitates. 

This method of processing results in a plate that is 
odorless, greaseless, and tasteless, and meets all of the 
requirements of the pure food laws. Another point in 
favor of the Simmons Baking Plate is that pies are not 
touched by human hands after they leave the oven. 

The Simmons Paper Products, Inc., has been organized 
by a group of Marion and Indianapolis business men, 
headed by Roy Anderson and Paul R. Simmons. Machin- 
ery is now being installed in a large plant which they have 
purchased at Warsaw, Ind., and they expect to be ina 
position to handle orders for all sizes of Simmons Baking 
Plates some time during May of this year. 

Edward A. Phillips of Marion, Ind., a well known ex- 
ecutive in paper plate industry, will have charge of sales. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK Enp1nc Marcu 14, 1936 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
H. H. Strauss, Pipestone County, Bordeaux, 440 cs.. 
WALL PAPER 
F. J. Emmerich, Samaria, Liverpool, 2 cs.; F. J. 
Emmerich, Hamburg, Hamburg, 12 bls.; ——-—, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, 2 cs., 2 bls.; —, Pr. Roosevelt, Havre, 
7 cs. 
PAPER HANGI..GS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Farmer, London, 4 bls., 
2 cs. 
Watt Boarp 
Treetex Corp., Sydland, Gothenburg, 965 bdls.; Johane- 
son Wales & Sparre, Inc., Sydland, Gothenburg, 64 bdls. 
NEWSPRINT 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Scanmail, Hango, 175 rolls; 
International Paper Co., P. T. Dodge, St. Johns, N. B., 
3844 rolls; Bank of Montreal, P. T. Dodge, Pt. aux 
Basques, N. F., 2506 rolls; Jay Madden Corp., Pr. Roose- 
velt, Hamburg, 572 rolls; Jay Madden Corp., Hamburg, 
Bremen, 255 rolls; Perkins Goodwin & Co., Hamburg, 
Hamburg, 601 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
F. L. Kramer & Co., American Farmer, London, } cs.; 
Oxford University Press, Samaria, Liverpool, 12 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Yardley & Co., American Farmer, London, 3 cs.; Keller 
Dorian Paper Co., Pipestone County, Bordeaux, 3 cs.; 
National Pulp & Paper Co., Inc., Sydland, Gothenburg, 
796 rolls; Blauvelt Wiley Paper Manfg. Co., Sydland, 
Gotl henburg, 15 rolls, 33 bls.; Japan Paper Co., Black Tern, 
Antwerp, 2 cs.; E. Dietxgen & Co., Hamburg, Bremen, 22 
cs. 
KRAFT PAPER 
Arkell Safety Bag Co., Sydland, Gothenburg, 73 rolls. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co.. Inc., American Farmer, —— 
4 cs.; Eastman Kodak Co., American Farmer, London, 
-. Schleicher & Schull Co., Inc., Hamburg, ste al 
Dc C5., "y bls. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
—~-——, Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 cs.; Hensel, Bruckman 
& J orbacher, Hamburg, Bremen, 10 cs. 
BaryTa CoaTED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Hamburg, Bremen, 25 crates. 
METAL CoATED PAPER 
K. Pauli Co., Hamburg, Bremen, 37 cs. 
; Basic PAPER 
Dingelstedt & Co., Hamburg, Bremen, 2 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 
J. J. Gavin & Co., Aquitania, Southampton, 4 cs. 
American Express Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 cs. 


DECALCOMANIAS 
Sellers Transportation Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
TRACING PAPER 
———, Hamburg, Bremen, 11 cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

F. J. Emmerich, Ile de France, Havre, 2 cs.; U. S. 
Envelope Co., Komaki Maru, Yokohama, 11 cs.; Guaranty 
Trust Co., Sydland, Gothenburg, 61 rolls; Parsons & 
Whittemore, Inc., Sydland, Gothenburg, 147 rolls ; _ 
Sydland, Gothenburg, 95 rolles; Steiner Paper Corp., Syd- 
land, Gothenburg, 9 bls.; Jay Madden Corp., Hamburg, 
Hamburg, 49 bbls. ; Keuffel & Esser Co., Hamburg, Ham- 
burg, 60 cs., 29 rolls. 

Racs, Bacernes. Etc. 

Royal Manfg. Co., American Importer, Manchester, 
150 bls. cotton waste; A. W. Fenton, Inc., American Im- 
porter, Manchester, 130 bls. rags; A. W. Fenton, Inc., 
American Importer, Manchester, 40 bls. paperstock; 
--———, Ivar, Copenhagen, 323 bls. rags; J. Cohen & Son 
Co., Inc., American Farmer, London, 20 bls. paper stock; 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Pisludski, Gdynia, 120 bls. bag- 
ging; Manufacturers Trust Co., Samaria, Liverpool, 
bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co., Inc, W aukegan, » we 
bls. paper stock ; ———, W aukegan, Dundee, 60 bls. paper 
stock; Castle & Ov erton, Inc., Waukegan, Dundee, 78 bls. 
paper stock; Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., Waukegan, 
Dundee, 92 bls. paper stock; Whaling Waste Products 
Co., Waukegan, Dundee, 334 bls. paper stock; J. Cohen & 
Son Co., Inc., Waukegan, Manchester, 7 bls. rags; Chase 
National Bank, Waukegan, Manchester, 52 bls. rags; 
Loumar Textile By Products Co., Waukegan, Manchester, 
111 bls. bagging; Irving Trust Co., Waukegan, Liverpool, 
172 bls. bagging; Loumar Textile By Products Co., Scan- 
mail, Gdynia, 71 bls. bagging: S. Shapiro & Son, Scanmail, 
Gdynia, 72 bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., Pr. Monroe, 
Marseilles, 13 bls. paper stock; E. J. Keller Co.. Inc., Pr. 
Monroe, , 134 bls paper stock; R. Blank, Pipestone 
County. Havre. 43 bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., Pipe- 
stone County, Havre, 38 bls. new cuttings: Castle & Over- 
ton, Inc., Pipestone County, Havre, 39 bls. rags, 20 bls. 
bagging; R. Blank, Pipestone County, St. Nazaire, 32 bls. 
rags: Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., Pipestone County, 
St. Nazaire, 63 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co.. Inc., Pipestone 
County, ———, 1079 bls. rags: — , Exminster, Bar- 
celona, 179 bls. rags: . Exminster, Barcelona, 155 
bls. bagging; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Exminster, Barce- 
lona, 49 bls. rags: Philadelphia National Bank, Exminster, 
Barcelona, 164 bls. new cuttings: — Exminster, 
Barcelona, 121 bls. picker waste; Katzenstein & Keene, 
Inc., Exminster. Barcelona. 245 bls. dark cottons; E. 
Butterworth & Co.. Inc., Black Tern, Antwerp, 135 bls. 
rags; Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., Black Tern, Ant- 
werp, 85 bls. bagging; R. Blank. Black Tern, Antwerp. 55 
bls. rags; Irving Trust Co., Black Tern, Antwerp, 100 bls. 
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bagging; Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Black Tern, Ant- 
werp, 117 bls. jute waste; G. W. Millar & Co., Inc., Black 
Tern, Antwerp, 234 bls. rags; W. Steck & Co., Black Tern, 
Antwerp, 37 bls. old strings; D. M. Hicks, Inc., Black 
Tern, Antwerp, 44 bls. flax pulp; N. Schwab & Son, Black 
Tern, Antwerp, 102 bls. cotton waste; E. J. Keller Co., 
Inc., Black Tern, , 119 bls. bagging; E. J. Keller 
Co., Inc., Sydland, ——-—, 172 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co., 
Inc., Sydland, , 84 bls. bagging; R. Blank, Sydland, 
Gothenburg, 87 bls. rags; Amtorg Trading Corp., Jean 
Jaures, Odessa, 432 bls. rags. 
BaGassE Parer STOCK 
W. R. Grace & Co., Cacique, Salaverry, 4215 bls. 


GLuE Stock 
Eastman Kodak Co., Samaria, Liverpool, 1079 bls. hide 
trimmings ; , Hamburg, Hamburg, 400 bags bone 
glue; ——-—, Hamburg, Bremen, 200 bags hide glue. 
Op Rope 
Manufacturers Trust Co., American Farmer, London, 
62 bls. | 
Cuina Cay 
, Samaria, Liverpool, 125 bags. 
CASEIN ~ 
American & British Chemical Supplies, Pr. Harding, 
Havre, 334 bags; American & British Chemical Supplies, 
Ile de France, Havre, 1202 bags; ——-—, Ile de France, 
Havre, 500 bags; Chase National Bank, Pipestone County, 
St. Nazaire, 215 bags. 


Woop Pup 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Scanmail, —, 671 bls. wood 
pulp, 100 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanmail, Hango, 
2338 bls. sulphite, 447 tons; ——-—, Pr. Roosevelt, Ham- 
burg, 1734 bls. wood pulp, 268 tons; Guaranty Trust Co., 
Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 913 bls. wood pulp 143 tons; 
Stora Kopparberg Corp., Sydland, Gefle, 530 bls. dry pulp; 
J. Andersen & Co., Sydland, Gothenburg, 250 bls. sulphite ; 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Sydland, Gothenburg, 1000 bls. dry 
pulp; Perkins Goodwin & Co., Sydland, Gothenburg, 420 
bls. sulphate; D. M. Hicks, Inc., Sydland, Gothenburg, 
150 bls. sulphite; Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Syd- 
land, Gothenburg, 150 bls. sulphite; Johaneson Wales & 
Sparre, Inc., Sydland, Gothenburg, 749 bls. kraft soda 
pulp; , Hamburg, Hamburg, 336 bls. wood pulp, 
50 tons. 

Woop Putp Boarps 

Jay Madden Corp., Scanmail, Rango, 100 bls., 10 tons; 

H. Fuchs & Son, Sydland, Gothenburg, 35 crates. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc Marcu 14, 1936 


Bulkley Dunton & Co., Sandhamn, 
wood pulp. 


, 1500 bls. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc Marcu 14, 1936 
G. F. Malcolm, Inc., Samaria, Liverpool, 13 cs., tissue 
paper; True & McClelland Co., Komaki Maru, Kobe, 167 
bls. rags; Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Isis, ———, 125 
bls. wood pulp. 
WILMINGTON IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc Marcu 14, 1936 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Scanmail, Hango, 5286 bls. 
sulphite, 1057 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanmail, 
Hango, 5649 bls. sulphite, 1129 tons. 
PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc Marcu 14, 1936 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Waukegan, —, 336 bls. wood 


pulp, 50 tons; Gottesman & Co., Inc., Waukegan, Czecho- 
Slovakia, 648 bls. wood pulp, 100 tons; Johaneson Wales 
& Sparre, Inc., Scanmail, Gdynia, 2100 bls. wood pulp, 210 
tons; J. W. Hampton Jr. & Co., Scanmail, Hango, 393 rolls 
news print; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Scanmail, , 336 
bls. wood pulp, 50 tons; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pipestone 
County, ———, 1381 bls. rags; American & British 
Chemical Supplies, Pipestone County, Havre, 334 bags 
casein ; , Pipestone County, Havre, 210 bls. rags; 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 
41 bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., Pipestone County, 
Havre, 872 bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., Pipestone 
County, Havre, 201 bls. new cuttings; De Dio Bros., Pipe- 
stone County, Havre, 15 bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., 
Pipestone County, St. Nazaire, 1055 bls. rags; Lang Co., 
Pipestone County, St. Nazaire, 84 bls. rags; National 
Vulcanized Fibre Co., Pipestone County, St. Nazaire, 23 
bls. rags; G. W. Millar & Co., Inc., Pipestone County, St. 
Nazaire, 238 bls. dark cottons; , Pipestone County, 
St. Nazaire, 52 bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., Pipe- 
stone County, Bordeaux, 719 bls. rags; Lang Co., Pipe- 
stone County, Bordeaux, 39 bls. rags ; Katzenstein & Keene, 
Inc., Exminster, Barcelona, 161 bls. dark cottons. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpDING Marcu 14, 1936 


Congoleum Nairn Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 463 
bls. rags; Congoleum Nairn Co., Pipestone County, St. 
Nazaire, 347 bls. rags; Congoleum Nairn Co., Pipestone 
County, Bordeaux, 23 bls. rags; Bulkley Dunton & Co., 
Ditmar Koel, , 4125 bls. wood pulp; Bulkley Dun- 
ton & Co., Black Eagle, ——-—, 960 bls. wood pulp; Bulk- 
ley Dunton & Co., City of Havre, , 2330 bls. wood 


pulp; Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., City of Havre, ———, 


35 bls. wood pulp. 
NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc Marcu 14, 1936 

———, Pipestone County, Havre, 1000 bags casein; 
N. Y. Trust Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 130 bls. bag- 
ging; Lagerloef Trading Co., Sydland, Hango, 4024 bls. 
sulphate; Lagerloef Trading Co., Sydland, Hango, 5139 
bls. sulphite; Jay Madden Corp., Sydland, Hango, 446 
rolls newsprint ; Jay Madden Corp., Sydland, Hango, 216 
rolls wrapping paper; Stora Kopparberg Corp., Sydland, 
Gefle, 530 bls. dry pulp; W. M. Stone Co., Sydland, 
Gothenburg, 1637 rolls, 9 bls. paper. 


SAVANNAH IMPORTS 
WEEK Enp1nc Marcu 14, 1936 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Sydland, Gefle, 85 rolls 
newsprint; Jay Madden Corp., Sydland, Gefle, 253 rolls 
newsprint ; S. P. Richards Paper Co., Sydland, Gefle, 133 
rolls newsprint; Constitution Publishing Co., Sydland, 
Gefle, 743 rolls newsprint; Atlanta Journal, Sydland, 


Gefle, 240 rolls newsprint; Savannah Morning News. 
Sydland, Gefle, 125 rolls newsprint. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc Marcu 14, 1936 


G. W. Rueff. Inc., Sydland, Hango. 617 rolls newsprint; 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Sydland, Hango, 500 bls. dry pulp; 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Sydland, Hango, 1600 bls. sul- 
phite; M. Sone, Sydland, Hango, 720 bls. wood pulp; Jav 
Madden Corp., Sydland, Hango, 960 rolls newsprint; F. 
C. Palmer & Co., Sydland, Hango, 63 rolls, 4 bls. news- 
print; Johaneson Wales & Sparre. Inc., Sydland, Gothen- 
burg, 3600 bls. mechanical pulp; G. W. Rueff. Inc., Svd- 
land, Gothenburg, 608 rolls paper; Gottesman & Co., Inc., 
Tana, Finland, 1500 bls. wood pulp; Bulkley Dunton & 
Co., Tana, , 1000 bls. wood pulp. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat. 
Wednesday, March 18, 1936. 

During the past week the local paper market was mod- 
erately active. Demand for the various standard grades 
of paper was mostly along routine lines. Sales forces of 
the leading paper organizations, however, continue op- 
timistic over the future outlook. Prices are generally 
steady to firm. 

The bright particular feature of the fine paper market 
was the announcement of a leading manufacturer of an 
advance on book paper prices of $3 to $5 per ton and 
on coated paper prices of $5 to $11 per ton, effective 
April 1. The announcement stated that production costs 
of paper manufacturers have been rising steadily for some 
time, while paper prices up to now have remained sta- 
tionery. 

Conditions in the newsprint paper market are gradually 
improving. Demand from the leading newspaper pub- 
lishers is more active than in the corresponding period of 
the preceding year and, while manufacturing operations 
have been speeded to take care of the current demand, 
stocks at the mills are not excessive. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The position of the ground wood pulp market is prac- 
tically unchanged. Production of mechanical pulp in 
North America and abroad is still keyed to consumption 
and the statistical position of the industry is considered 
sound. Prices are generally holding to formerly quoted 
levels and there are few reports of shading. 


Chemical Pulp 


Business in the chemical pulp market is quite brisk. 
Imported kraft pulp prices are displaying a rising ten- 
dency and orders for 1937 delivery are being booked in 
good volume. Bleached sulphite pulp is also exhibiting 
a strong undertone and reports of higher quotations in 
the near future are frequent. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


No radical changes transpired in the old rope market. 
Paper mill demand for domestic and foreign manila rope 
is restricted. Mixed strings are fairly active. The bag- 
ging market is displaying strength. Demand for scrap 
and gunny bagging is fairly persistent, while roofing bag- 
ging is in seasonal request. 

Rags 


The domestic rag market is rather quiet. Demand for 
the various grades of new rags is slightly less active, al- 
though prices are generally holding to formerly quoted 
levels. Roofing grades are easier. No. 1 is now quoted 
at 2.00 to 2.10; No. 2 at 1.90 to 2.00; No. 3 at 1.80 to 
1.90 and No. 4 at 1.70 to 1.80. 


Waste Paper 


Offerings of the lower grades of paper stock are more 
plentiful since the weather improved and collections be- 


came more normal. Prices are slightly easier. Strictly 
folded news is now quoted at .35 to .40 and No. 1 mixed 
paper at .27'% to 324%. The higher grades of waste paper 
continue steady to firm. 


Twine 


The local twine market is beginning to benefit by the 
approach of the Easter holidays and demand for the va- 
rious varieties is persistent. Supplies are moving into 
consumption in good volume and the outlook for the future 
is favorable. Prices are generally holding to formerly 
quoted levels. 


Paper Firms Protest Tax Proposal 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Dayton, Ohio, March 16, 1936—Paper manufacturers 
in Dayton and the Miami Valley were keenly interested 
this week in a dispatch to the Dayton Daily News from 
Washington, D. C., which stated that attorneys for two 
Ohio corporations had filed protest with the Board of 
Tax Appeals last Saturday which might affect legal ques- 
tions arising from President Roosevelt’s corporate sur- 
plus tax proposal. 

The Maxwell Paper Company of Franklin and the 
Howard Paper Company of Urbana were the interested 
companies. The fact that the Howards who are vitally 
concerned in the suit are Daytonians and conduct the 
Aetna Paper mills, adds interest to the Washington suit 
in this section of the paper producing world, although 
it will prove to be of general interest in the paper trade, 
and for that matter, of wide, general interest to all suc- 
cessful industries and profit-making enterprises of every 
description. 


The suit, aimed at section 104 of the revenue act of 
1932, raised a question as to whether the government, 
through its taxing power, had the right to force the cor- 
porations to pay dividends thereby, in effect, regulating 
the management of the corporations. 

The $620,000,000 tax bill now being drafted in Con- 
gress at the president’s suggestion would tax corporate 
surpluses which are not distributed as dividends, thus pre- 
venting the corporations, it has been contended, from 
building up reserves for use in time of depression. 

The suit contended that section 104 of the 1932 revenue 
law is unconstitutional. 


Government Makes Paper Award 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasnuincton, D. C., March 18, 1936—The R. P. An- 
drews Paper Company has been awarded the contract for 
furnishing the Government Printing Office with 5,000 
sheets of 14x 87, 100 per cent rag azure note paper at 
$25.20 per M sheets, bids for which were received on 
March 2. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper TrapE JourNnat. 
Wednesday March 18, 1936. 


BLANC FIXE.—Conditions in the blanc fixe market 
are fairly satisfactory. Prices are generally holding to 
schedule. The pulp is quoted at $42.50 to $45 per ton, 
in bulk; while the powder is selling at 31%4 to 334 cents 
per pound, in barrels, at works. - 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The bleaching powder 
market is moderately active. Contract shipments are going 
forward regularly. Prices remain steady and unchanged. 
Bleaching powder is quoted at $2 to $2. 25 per 100 pounds, 
according to quantity, in drums, at works. 


CASEIN.—The casein market is firm. Domestic stand- 
ard ground is now quoted at 14% and finely ground at 
15 cents. Argentine and French standard ground are sell- 
ing at 14 cents and finely ground at 14% cents per pound, 
all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Some improvement transpired in 
the demand for caustic soda. Prices are holding to for- 
merly quoted levels. Solid caustic soda is selling at $2.55 
to $2.60; while the flake and ground are offered at $2.95 
to $3 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is exhibiting a 
strong undertone. Contract shipments are moving in good 
volume. Imported china clay is quoted at $13.50 to $21 per 
ton, ship side; while domestic paper making clay is selling 
at $6.50 to $12 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Business in the chlorine market is quite 
active. The contract movement is well up to average for 
the season. Prices are holding to schedule. Chlorine is 
quoted at $2.15 to $2.55 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or 
multi-unit cars, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is fairly active. Paper 
making gum rosin is quoted at $4.45 and wood rosin at 
$4.25 per 280 pounds, gross weight, in barrels, at Savan- 
nah. Seventy. per cent rosin size is quoted at $2.58% per 
100 pounds, in tank cars, at works. 

SALT CAKE.—Paper mill demand for salt cake is 
fairly persistent. Contract shipments are moving freely. 
Prices are steady. Salt cake is quoted at $12 to $13; 
chrome salt cake at $11 to $12 per ton, at works. Im- 
ported salt cake is selling at $12 to $13 per ton, ship side. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market continues to dis- 
play strength. Supplies are moving into consumption in 
good volume. Prices are steady. Quotations on soda ash, 
in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in 
bulk, $1.05; in bags, $1.20; and in barrels, $1.50. 

STARCH.—Steadiness prevails in the starch market. 
The contract movement is normal. No further price 
changes are reported. Special paper making starch is 
quoted at $3.10 per 100 pounds, in bags; and at $3.37 per 
100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The sulphate of alum- 
ina market is fairly buoyant. Contract shipments are 
moving regularly. Prices remain unchanged. Com- 
mercial grades are quoted at $1.35 to $1.60 and iron free 
at $2 to $2.25 per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. 

SULPHUR—tThe sulphur market is steady. Yearly 
contracts are quoted at $18 per long ton, in bulk, on order 
of 1,000 tons, or over, and at $20 per ton on any smaller 
quantity. On spot and nearby carloads, the quotation is 

21 per ton. All prices are in car lots, at mine. 

TALC.—Trading in the talc market is mainly along 
routine lines. The contract movement is normal. Prices 
are holding to schedule. Domestic tale is quoted at $16 
to $18 per ton, at eastern mines; while imported talc is 
offered at $23 to $30 per ton, on dock. 
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ENGLISH 


551 Fifth Avenue 


OUR CLAYS ARE NATURAL, THEREFORE 


FAST COLOR 
NOT ARTIFICIALLY BLUED OR BLEACHED 


Superior Quality and Service Obtains Business 


English China Clays ‘Gide nee Te 


CLAYS 


_ New York City 
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Other te — oe vi FOAM KILLER 
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NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 


HARRISON, N. J 


PERMANENT COLORS 


Browns Greens Reds Yellows 


BROWNS GREENS 


Oxides of Iron Chromic Oxides 
Turkey Umbers Guignet’s Green 


REDS YELLOWS 
All types and shades ef Ochres 
Oxides of Iron lren Hydroxides 
Asbestines and Talcs for Fillers 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 
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—— F ELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
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Papers. 


Write us about your Felt prob- 
lems and let us help you reduce 
your Felt Costs—we will call any- 
where at any time. 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 
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ree 4 
02 


hana — No. e.. 
thy 


Fan 

ey "Black Soft. . 

New Light Seconds 
New Dark Seconds 1.50 


i 88112388 
RERRK ER RK 


ooo 
aed 


= 2 og 


N 
New Black Mixed. 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous 
Repacked 
Black Stockings 

(Export) 

Roofing Stock— 

Foreign No. 1 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 


Domestic 
Manila Rope 
Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 
a Burlaps— 


No. 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Mixed Strings 
No. iW Li 


Bur 
New 5 Fu Cuttings 2.50 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.30 
No. > Hard White. 2.10 
No. 1 Soft White.. 1.80 
no ; Soft  ingmeen 


1 Mix 
Solid’ Ledger. Sieck: 
Ledger Stock, white. 
Ledger Stock, colored 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. 
Manila Cuttings 
Print Manila 
Container Manila.... 
Kraft P. 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Straw Board Chip.. 
Binders Board Chip. 
Corrugated Board.... 
Overissue News 
Old Newspapers .... 


®®Q BODH GBHOOOO 
ee ewe phot 
Nin bNON HOS 


889®QHD9DHHDDDHDHHHHH9D 


88 8H 8H9998589888 
— 


BOSTON 


Bagging 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Transmission Rope. . 


Paper 
Rag Content Bond & Ledgers— 
Delivered Zone 1 
ei Ledgers 
100% Rag Ext. No.1 .36 37 
i A Jate Carpe “fiveads: 0 
ute t reads. 
Gunny 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Bleachery Burlap.... 
Scrap B 
Foreign 
Domestic, 
Scrap Sisa 
wee Sisal am Shred- 


din, 
Wool” Tares, heavy.. 
New Burla Cuttings 2.25 
Australian Wool 

WOE cstncdccce Bes 
Heavy Baling Bagging 2.50 
Paper Mill Bagging.. 1.75 
Bagging No. 2 1.25 


Domestic Rags (New) 
b. Boston) 
Shirt on 
01K%@ 
-08 


Soa 4 
25% Rag 


Sulphite Bond & Ledgers— 
Delivered Zone 1 


UIbot 
ssa 
ou 


Sulphite.... 7.75 
Sulphite.... 
Sulphite... 
Sulphite.... 


F.o.b. Mill 


809 899 O08 
BRS RSS 


Mmwh Neb 


TOTS 


No. 2 Kraft 
(Delivered New England points) 


Southern Kraft .03% @ 
News Print Rolls... .39.50 
Straw Board, rolls.009 
Filled News Board. .40. 00 
Chip Board 7.50 
Simge Manila Lined 

47 


Sin 4 White, Patent 
coated News Board 


New Light Prints. 
New White No. 1. 
New White No. 2 
Silesias No. 1 

New Black Silesias 
Soft Unbleached... 
Blue Cheviot 


@45. 00 
@40.00 
@52.50 Cottons—According to 
Blue Overalls 

New Black, soft.... 
@65.00 xaos Cuttings 
@75.00 oO. haki 


@75.00 : 
B.V.D. Cuttings.... 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


oston) 
04 


Old Papers 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Shavings— 


No. 1 Hard White. 2.00 
No. : Soft  ienaens a 


No. 2 Mix 
Solid “Ledger Becks”: 
Overissue Led 
tock 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Twos and Blues 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings 
Reoking a 
a. Bees 


> NNR HH 
oan mMnwOo ~_™ 
onw uwe nw 


~— 


Book Stock 
Manila Env. Casings 1.50 
No. 1 Old Manila.. -60 
_ Blank News.. 

No. 1 Kraf 
Mixed Papers 
Print Manila 
Container Manilas... 
Old Newspapers..... 
Overissue News 


| &a 


Rags 


weg Ty 


Foreign 


(F. 0 
Dark White Si 


® 


2.25 
New Checks & Blues 2.50 
Old Fustians 1. 
Old Linsey Garments 3 
New Silesias 4.75 


TORONTO 
(F. o. b. Cars Toronto) 
News, per ton— 
Rolls (contract).. 
Sheets 


Corrugated Boxes.. ca 
Kraft corrugated boxes 1.00 
Screening Wrappers.. .40 


IOTOTOIOTC) 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


. 1 Sulphite.... 
No. 2 Sulphite.... 
No. 1 Colored.... 
No. 2 Colored.... 

Ledgers 
Ledgers, No. 1 
Ledgers, No. 2 
Writing 


Ground wood 27.00 
Unbleached ——. 42.00 
Book (Class 1) oY} 
Writing (Class 2). 

Select (Class 3) 


Old Waste Paper 
(In carload lots, f. o. b, Toronto) 
Shavings— e 


@ 
@ 


White Bike News.. 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 
Ledgers and ° 
ings 
Manilas— 
New Manila Cut.. 
Printed Manilas... .50 
raft 1,00 
News. and Scrap— 
Strictly Comeeee, « . 
Strictly Folded.. 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 


Domestic Rags 
x (Price White 'S if o. b. Toronto) 
Cutt - - 074%@ .07% 


Cuttin 7 
Fancy S rt Cuttings .02%@ .02% 


888 889 ® ® ® 


Kraft, ™. 
Kraft, No. 2 


8899008 88 8888888 SD 
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RAYOX 


Par € TITANIUM DIOXIDE 
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FOR MAXIMUM ornct! 
From the cheapest news print to the finest 


rag papers—both whites and colors—a def- 
inite use has been found for Rayox. You will 


find that it will better your products — and 


their sales. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., INC e 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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